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..perhaps Mountbatton) was as popu- 
lar with the fleet and the nation as 
.David Beatty : and of all the bat Lies 
.fought by die Royal Navy since 
j Trafalgar, none has been more lire- 
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Aummei of 1916. Yet, whereas many 
observers, from George V down- 
wanls, regarded Beatty as a second 

“ Jutland was certainly no 

Trafalgar On May 31, 1917, the 
■ anniversary of the battle, 
Beatty privately confessed that 
__ While most Britons still thought it 
a day for rejoicing ”, he viewed 

-w*h3?» r- day i! or Sackclo th 
ffi**- - Even when the Hiah Seas 
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acrimonious postmortem, the so- 
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rivalry of the RAF nnd the general 
indifference of the British public. 
But Rnskill also reveals how Bcativ 
used his social connections to aid 
his own career, and was not above 
writing to the sympathetic George V 
(or the royal secretary) in the hope 
of influencing policy. The ostento- 
timis display of the wealth which 
his marriage brought and ' his snob- 
bish regard for aristocratic society 
were not attractive feat ores, nor 
are his antisemitic sneers endearing 
to today’s reader. Futhermore, 
Beatty’s youthful, driving ambition, 
once it had been realized ju n 
meteoric rise and crowned . by 
numerous honours, became trans- 
formed into an obsessive defence of 
his reputation — as was evident in 
liis efforts to amend the 1920 
" Harper Report ” with its criticisms 
of the actions of the Bairle Cruiser 
Squadron at Jutland. • 

But the most remarkable revela- 
tions of all—' particularly for the 
noil-naval expert — are Roskill’s des- 
criptions nf Beatty’s relationship 
with his exceedingly wilful and 
spoilt wife, Ethel, the daughter of 
an American millionaire. Although 
contriving a divorce with her first 
■ husband in order to • marry this 
handsome, up-Hiid-cnming naval 
officer. Ethel whs determined to 
pursue her own desires, social and 
personal, and later caused BeatLy 
frequent embarrassment and misery. 
Yet he, too, whs not blameless and 
he had liaisnns with 'various women, 
in particular with Eugenie Godfre.v- 
Faussct, wife of George V’s equerry 
and an officer friend of Beatty. 
In the numerous intimate letters 
which the admiral wrote to Eugenie, 
there is revealed ihe trite Beatty, 
his strengths and weaknesses, liis 
personal life and (most valuable) 
his candid views upon the Navy 
and naval policy. 

Had the second new biography 
of the admiral, by his nephew 
Chnslcs Beatty, appeared in a 
different' year ir might, perhaps, 
have escaped direct comparison 
with Roskill’s weighty tome ; but 
in any case it is nn insubstantial 
work. This book, too, lias a per- 
sonal secret tn reveal — that Beattv 
was born out of wedlock ; and ft 
adds the further unsavoury detail 
that the promiscuity of ‘Beatty’s 
wife was made abundantly clear 
when their second son was horn 
suffering from a venereal ailment 
— passed on, the author confides, 
by a member of “a well-known 
family of the British aristocracy ”. 
Apart from a few additional titbits, 
there is little that is cither new 
or useful in this brief biography, 
and when the text moves From 
personnl reminiscences and Family 
loro ,to observations upon naval 
mattci'!i its vitliie declines steeply. 
Fatuous descriptions nnd erroneous 
facts abound: Fisher and Bei'est^rd 
are elevated again to being $ea- 
IfOKfc in 1912 (page 59), the battle 


of Tsushima Is misdated (page 76), 
Beatty and Ethel are imagined to 
have persuaded “ the Russians to 
become our allies against Germany ’’ 
by visiting KronstadL In 1913 (pages 
62-G7), end so nn —causing one to 
wonder whether the British publish- 
ing industry’s present plight lias 
led to the abandonment of using 
readers to scrutinize draft manu- 
scripts. It would be unkind tn 
spend more time upon the historical 
errors in this - hook, the more 
especially since the Hiilhor of Our 
Admiral views it as a personal 
memoir, and tribute- but It has 
been difficult for this reviewer, 
at least, to avoid speculating how 
much Mr Beatty may now be learn- 
ing about his uncle from Roskill's 
biography. 

Apart from an excessive willing- 
ness in offer comments (sonic 
favourable, but most disapproving) 
upon the opinions of his American 
“ opposite number ”, Professor 
Arthur Mnrdor, Roskill’s book 
emerges as a balanced and judicious 
work, -li is sn because, while offer- 
ing new insights intu Beatty’s 
character and private life, lie also 
sets This biography into a much 
larger frainewnrk so that it becomes, 
by degrees, a ** life and times ” 
account. The Battle of Jutland, fnr 
exumplc, is analysed not simply In 
respect nf Bcartv’s own role in it, 
but also fnr what it tells us of Ihe 
state of the Navy at that time. And 
the general message is tlinr, despite 
the various improvements which 
were made in ihe service as it was 
dragged, kicking mid screaming, nut 
oF the nineteenth century, it was 
still deficient in su many respects. 
In Roskill's view, the Rovnl Navy's 
staff training was Inn rigid, its battle 
incrics questionable. Its experience 
nf night-fighting non-existent, its 
missiles (shells nnd torpedoes) 
defective, its command nnd com- 
munications problems' manifold, its 
shi|)s’ designs flawed, and its strate- 
gic thinking backward. If this Is so, 
then the received notion that Fisher 
had eliminated most nf the service's 
weaknesses before 1914 now seems 
open to severe questioning. 

Perhaps the most hair-raising 
defect of all was that the Navy 
possessed no effective fire-control 
system. The great costs of the pre- 
war naval race, the efforts to con- 
struct bigger nod bigger warships, 
Jellicoe’s many schemes to meet tip 
with the High Seas Fleet — all these 
were rendered nearly worthless in 
actual battle because there was no 
way of calculating accurately the 
distances between two rapidly- 
moving groups nf ships. Yet, by a 
cruel irony, the Admiralty had been 
offered, but then turned down, a 
sophisticated fire-control system 
which had been developed before the 
war by a brilliant inventor, Arthur 
Pollen. In Its place, the service 
preferred a svstem offered by one 
of its own officers, Captain F. C. 


Dreyer, who had plagiarized parts 
of Pollen's scheme hut nni enough 
to guarantee accurate fire control. 
Only in the early 1920s did the 
Royal Navy install Pollen's system 
into their warships and, In the same 
period, the Royal Commission on 
Awards and Inventions granted 
Pollen adequate compensation for 
the Admiralty's sorry treainient of 
his .invention. 

This 'remarkable tale is discussed 
ar some length by Rnskill but it is 
told in full by the inventor’s son, 
Anthony Pollen, in The Great Gun- 
nery Scandal: this is a very com- 
petent book and. if it is coloured 
in parts by filial devotion, it is none 
the less useful io have this matter 
cleared up. It iE, moreover, one of 
the few works of naval history 
which offers Information upon the 
relationship between the Admiralty 
nn the one hand and inventors and 
private contractors on the other. All 
too often scholars refer blithely to 
the ” modernization ” of the fleet 
without any consideration of the 
technical, fiscal and institutional 
obstacles which need to be overcome 
in that process. 

The Pullen story also sheds fresh 
light tipnii the contentious issue ul 
Benny's battlecruisers at Jutlund, 
wlic.e three of them were blown up 
by enemy shells. His famous remark 
rhn: "There seems to be something 
v.rnr.g with our bloody ships today " 
was, alas, all too true. The British 
ve-st'* were not only poorly pro- 
tected, but. in the confused and 
misty conditions nf this North Sea 
baiilt, they could not properly sight 
their gun>> upon the enemy. Beatty 
and his sailors did not know it at 
the time nor, of course, did the 
expectant British puhlic. Yet there 
is r.nw overwhelming evidence to 
suggest that one reason why there 
was ne “second Trafalgar” im May 
31, 1916 was that the Royal Navy's 
chief instruments nf war were 
defective. Relative to their time. 
Nelson’^ squadrons were much more 
surcrinr against the foe in respect 
of gunnery; capacity to receive 

C itilshmenr. communications and 
attic- experience than was the case 
with Jellicoe and- Beatty’s fleets. 

Op the other hand, would it 
really have made that much differ- 
ence to the overall outcome of the 
First World War had British war- 
ships been blessed with superior 
design and equipment ? Arthur 
Pollen, and his son, clearly thought 
so ; and. If The Great Gunnery 
Scandal coil, be criticized, It is that 
when it turns from technical details 
| to grand strategy and politics, its 
assertions become much more slm- 

? l isric and questionable. But the 
ollcna were not alone in this 
assumption. After all, Beatty him- 
self wrote' that at Jutland he had 
been within reach of ” the greatest 
victory the world had ever 
seen , . ”, and most popular naval 
histories tend to share this view- 

' • . ; . : » I • : l , 
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e picture of Beatty whicli 
Tges in tills study is by no 
Rs an uncritical one.' His bravery 
dash during the Nile campaign 
_ Une Boxer uprising are un- 
t tollable, as was his ability to 
clearly and express himself 
**®ly. when he assumed staff 
Hons ■ later in his career. He 
jjJ 1 , •$' J. h e .rigidity of the 
IJ'toRy » fighting instructions — 
sc tally the emphasis upon strict 
ifrbattle tactics and the dislike 
('dependent thought— and when 
over; the Grand Fleet he was 
:more owllling than his pre- 
^Ors to en courage initiative. Me 
?tod-tha. potentialities nE the 
iratp arm nnd the dangers posed 
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point. . It is, of course, a nonsense. 
A decisive British victory at Jut- 
land, with (soy) no major losses 
to the Grand Fleet and ten German 
capital ships sunk, would have 
altered the overall course of the 
war not one jot. Even as It was, 
the results of that battle left the 
strategical situation unchanged : the 
Royal Navy commanded the exits 
from the North Sea, and the Ger- 
man Navy had not the strength to 
dispute that command. Whether 
Scneer lost one ship or twenty was 
irrelevant. What Jutland did was 
to hurt British pride, not its no val 
mastery. And most of the huffing 
and puffing in the "Jutland con- 
troversy” of the 1920s was to do 
with personnl reputations, not with 
strategic realities. 

• Yet that naval mastery which 
Bcattj', no less than Nelson, took 
for granted was slipping away from 
Britain in these yenrs for other 
reasons. Near the very end of liis 
biography Captain Rosklll notes 
that " the influence exerted on the 
1914-18 war bv Beatty’s fleet [In 
no way] compares to that cxer- 
.clsed by Nelson’s in the wars against 
Republican • and • Nnpolconic 
France " but he does not elaborate 
on this intriguing admission, arid 
the two other books reviewed here 
display no sustained interest In the 
large tv context in which Beatty, 
Jellicoe, Fisher, Fallen and all the 
rest had to operate. Even today. It 
seems, naval history is overwhelm- 
ingly concerned with admirals, 
battles and guns. 

But the ultimate reason why 
Beatty could never achieve the 
historical stature and importance of 
Nelson was not to do with persona- 
lities or command structures or fire- 
control systems : it had to do with 
long-term economic and geo-political 
trends. The rising powers of the 
twentieth century, the United States, 
Russia and even Imperial Germany, 
were much less vulnerable to the 
workings of sea power that the 
Royal Navy’s earlier opponents, the 
Spanish, Dutch and French Empires, 
had ever been. Against near-autarkic, 
continent- wide states, the com- 

mercial blockade was sloiv and 
ineffective — although Britain's ount 
economy remained uniquely vulner- 
able, especially tn the U-boat. That 
new weapon .was, moreover, so 
dangerous by 1917 that Beatty and 
the Admiralty were forced to keep 
the Grand Fleet out of much of the 
North Sea. In' any . cape,. Germany 
and its ; allies in the -First World 
War could o illy be. defeated; by the 
application of massive military pres- 
sure, which reduced the Royal Navy 
to h secondary role and,. simultane- 
ously weakened the country’s man- 
power nnd financial sinews. By the 
end of the war, Britain was in no 
. position to indulge in a naval race 
1 against a much more prosperous 
United States, and the real achieve- 
inent of the Washington naval treaty 
which Beatty and his fallow Sea 
Lords . so resented was to disguise 
the passing of Britain’s naval prim- 
acy’ oehi rid this agreement on fleer 
numbers. 

In . sum, the ' strategical circum- 
stances of the era In which Beatty 
-liyed. made it extremely difficult, if., 
not impossible, 1 fdr any; British ad- 
nilval to assume Nelson’s mantle. In 
the>l91-M8 ponfliot’ the Royal Navy 
could not of. itself .win -die war,; that 
. was. the task oE the Allied armies. 
The --nuvy’s role, .although vital, was 
essentially a negative one — -.to avoid 
losing control of the. sen routes. In 
: this souse, the size of the wnrship 
losses at Jutland .was relatively ill- 
significant compared with the mer- 
’ chant-shin, lasses in tlie Atlantic 
during the following year. Boa tty, 
for all his virtues (and vices) and. 
for all his popularity, was a victim 
oF these large historical tendencies. 
In the sub-ttLlo to his book, Roskill 
call's him V The Last .Naval Hero 1 , 
but one wonders if that is the right, 
term. There, were numerous Brit-, 
ish heroes during that war and evijn' 
.more in. the one following,' when the 
Royal Ndvy had io fight .much 
liardor to . keep thq aceons . open : 

. boy stokers, the crews of the small 
ships, the commanders qf auhniar- 

• incs jiruj nircraft, ihe convoy escorts, 
provide many examples nf courage 
und resolve. What there was not 
were fleet comhionders. whose 

. actions decisively and positively 
altered the course of the Avar. In 
.the puSt-N el spate age* '{hat viu* ton 
-much tn expect. 
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Henry Cahol Lodge Senior is chiefly 
associated, particularly in this 
country, with the rejection by the 
United States Senate of the Treaty 
of Versailles, and the consequent 
failure of America to joiu the 
League of Nations. On the whole, 
he has not htul a good press. Since 
lie had earlier declared liis support 
for American partici potion m a 
league to enforce peace, his opposi- 
tion to Wilson's Covenant has most 
often been ascribed to bis concern 
with party politics and his jealous 
hatred of the President. And if the 
motives of liis obstructionism were 
petty, its consequences hnve seemed 
to some to be momentous. Karl 
SclirJftglesscr in 1944 even sug- 
gested that Lodge’s " real 
memorial” was the Second World 
War, "that he started the dreadful 
erotesqncrlc that day when he sat 
beside Theodore Roosevelt’s bedside 
. plotting the destruction of Woodrow 
Wilson’s dream far humanity and 
turning America hack from the 
world, unto herself”. 

William C. Wideuor, in this 
impressive study of the develop- 
ment of Lodge's thought on foreign 
policy questions, presents a very 
different picture. He argues that 
' " Lodge's views on Wilson’s, league 
were not only compatible with, but 
flowed directly out of, his percep- 
tion of the type of foreign policy 
‘most • appropriate under American 
conditions ”, From bis youth, 
when he wrote history under 
Henry Adams's tutelage. Lodge 
was a conservative with a pessimis- 
tic view of human nature. His first 
book was a biography of his great- 
grandfather, George Cabot, arid a 
vindication of the old New England 
Federalism 'which Cabot had 
embodied. 1 Lodge maintained a life-. 
. long UoStilitv to the Federalists* 
bite noire, Thomas Jefferson, and 
' particularly excoriated ' Jefferson's 
. foreign policy, which was not only 
offensively doctrinaire and pncifistic 
' hut. clearly unsuccessful. Like his 
Federalist ancestors. Lodge stressed 
the Importance of power in inter- 
. national relations, with his great 
friend, Theodore Roosevelt, he was 
a perch nlal proponent of a strong 
aavy, and a "firm ”, vigorous , 

' 4 'iiuf " dignified ” foreign policy. 

Wideuor shows how this basic 
sutlool: interacted with events dur- 
5lg Lodge's thirty -elght-yqar carper 
, in . Congress to snane his views on 
cur rode issues. , Jn tl)o 1890s he was 
- due of the prominent advocates' oE. 

the ‘more active foreign policy that 
...led up tq the. Spanish -American War 
. .flpd : American . acquisition . of the 
'. .rhllippides. Wideuor provides an 
■■ excellent account of this, agreeing 
. . with other modern' scholars that 
. ..Lodge's. ! interest in ' empire yias 
belated, limited odd opportunistic, 
hut also emphasizing that his fun da- 
'• -mental concern — that the .United 
• States should behave as a great 

? ' ower— was of a piece with liis long- 
eld' views, Widenoris sensitive, 
too; to. the “ idealistic ” element, in 



m j uw muuiany .suMdininK 

.. . y v : . . fOlat^i^h»p: bet^deri the . "char- 

• *-ljk ..- tfeteif w iof-Jrtd»vidual Americans and 

. ; ••! ' : . the, baUoq'a 1 standing in thd world — 

' Ij I though previous scholar s, notably 

- *. ; r .v Robert 1 Osgood; have -hat been- as 

. > ;f , ; '.y.':,blUid Widenor suggests to the 

Y" ^ . !- ;.V aitoht towhlcn' the debate over 

", V, .hhprimlisnfwtss, 1 Ip William. James's 

' 1r- :.v.i word is but'twp Utopia ■ against 

: vy. ^ Yindther.K. .- - A/:/ -, 7 " 

..CV i-V; ' ; . ? '.fcto ro ckq ri/’o rigbtal 'is Widonor’s 



public opinion dictated caution in 
miflcri.ti.iiv: commitments. This 

tws one nf lIic- reason.; why Lodge 
and Roosevelt weru snspicimts of 
.irbiiiinioiL treaties— .md they cmtld 
only feel vindicated when Taft and 
VVi icon, who favoured aiith treuties, 
refused arbitration on parlieuhir 
occasions. The most fundeincatal 
of Lodge’s objections to di6 League 
Covenant, Wideuor argues, wus that 
undet' Article X the United States 
was assuming nn obligation which 
it was most unlikely the American 
people — with their tendency, in 
Theodore Roosevelt's biting phrase, 
"to combine the unready hand 
with the unbridled tongue ” — - 
would actually honour in practice. 

This Is, indeed, a consistent pic- 
ture. But there are some complicat- 
ing elements. One is Lodge’s un- 
doubted endorsement of a league in 
1915 (which Widen or is inclined to 
play down). Another is that in 1919 
Lodge was certainly prepared for 
the United Stares to undertake 
international obligations and make 
contracts for the future. He was 
strongly In favour of the treaty 
guaranteeing French security which 
Wilson hod reluctantly signed in 
Paris, und for a time he even seems 
ta have contemplated an American 
mandate in Constantinople. None of 
this was in accord with what 
Wideuor coils “ the Rooscveltian 
solution ” to tlie problem of con- 
ducting foreign policy in a demo- 
cracy, one cardinal feature of which 
had been respect for such traditional 
principles os the Monroe Doctrine 
and die avoidance of involvement 
lu European quarrels. 

The change was due, of course, 
to the First World War. It was this 
which Led Lodge, as it led Wilson; 
to break with the isolationist tradi- 
tion. But they did so for rather 
different reasons and in funda- 
mentally different ways. Whatever 
his private feelings about the 
merits of the conflict (and these 
varied), Wilson as President 
reacted to the war as a catastrophe 
for civilized mankind and as a 
threat to American rights and inter- 
ests. Lodge, as Widenor vividly 
shows, was dominated by a fierce 
partisanship for the Allied cause. 
The obvious • reluctance of the 
American people to become in- 
volved in the war caused Lodge 
anguish; it was only ta his British 
friends and a few like-minded New 
Englanders that he could express 
his true feelings. Long before . 
America entered the war. Lodge 
was passionately committed to the 
total defeat of Germany. Widenor 
argues that his negative reappraisal 
of the idea. of a league to enforce 
peace in the winter- of 1916-17 was 
due to. (lie fact that at this .time 
Wilson linked American participa- 
tion )n such a league to' the negotia- 
tion q£ "a peace without victory". 

i. This was a matter more of feeling 
than of logic. - As , Widen or : rightly 
notes, the First World War' caused 
"deep divisions” in, American 
society arid” animosities flourished ” 
— none more so' than the mutual 
antipathy of Lodge and* Wilson. 
If, as Widenor says. Lodge "bad 
two preoccupations in early J919”, 
to place Germany under firm con- 
straints and to drive " the Wilsonian 
party” from, nowef., there can be 
little doubt ' that: 1 tnie latter'-' Soon 
became overriding. Lodge's “ reser- 
vations ” were designed ta wreck 
Wilson's League. Widenor shows 
clearly that, contrary to the argu- 
ments - of Thomas A. Bailey and 
otliets, there was nd room for com-- 
promise particularly pn Article X. 
Elmer the United Suites committed 
itself lo the .principle , 0 f collective 
i security, or it dld not -Iri r^e- fight 
defeat- the League, Lodge ftbon- 
-doned hig aspiration to perpetuate- 

f ie wartime alliance and was even . 
reoared .rtf exploit the aruiAd^bh 
ioltngs pf Irlsh-Aitier leans. -In these 

cJrcunistapccs, k.ib ,hafd to WUeve 
. that Ills courafe of: action 1 'Was. r dally 
determined by the. .conclusions' he 
brfo?tf 1 18l4 D m different world- 

. The fact that,: in this respect at 
, nst ?.tp e account Wlderior' presents 
: Rt . odds, with his own 

conclusion tiiay reflect a doublflaim 
in '(this- .book. ;. -Widenor. Ijj doaily 
concerrifed lo rehabilitate. Lodge 
:j K&iiSM cpndpmpaiJori by “Wtl* 
,-ddnien ^. historians,;.: At the jsa'mo 
- ‘Imb.rhri ’is constantly : souking to 

u* - j ii t,le stands 

.hq': did k ; ,if t he 'IBitter .emerpriae . 
l oqca^on ally ■ imder hi i nos the f ormer, 
that, is h tribute to'-bis quelity as a: 
mstprinn; This: quality is np where 
! bBttqy.r.dBmondtlratdd' than "Ip W Ids- 
‘npE^.tr^jtmerit : qf. vLodgW . “ moral ■ 
. c6ipm|tm&nt-?^tt: ; |te« A)?j G d - c.Ruse, •- 
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the depth ami oriL.ins of which have 
never been so wjll appreciated. 

Despite Lhe misleading reputuiinn 
for Anp.lopliobiii foisted nu him hy 
liis Rrlugwiunp critics, Ludee 
throughout his life ct-lebnited tho 
virtues of the Auglo-Sar.oii race— 
tliougli political prudciioc in 
M.iss.iclui setts led him to n refer tho 
form illation, “ the Eiiglish-spenkiiig 
people ". Widenor is surely l ight to 
link this with Lodge’s * profound 
sense of dispossession ” ns a Boston 
Brahmin and liis desire to “ turn 
the clock hock to the emotional 
security of his childhood, to tlio 
time when the preeminent position 
of his kind of people hud been 
readily acknowledged and when the 
virtues of Protestantism, repub- 
licanism, nationalism, and the 
Anglo-Saxon way of doing things 
were taken for granted ”. Lodge 
fought long and hard in the cam- 
paign for immigration restriction. 

It is surely significant that the 
attitudes to foreign policy issues 
even of someone as comparatively 
well-informed about the outside 
world as Lodge were crucially 
affecred by tihe internal tensions of 
American society. In this period, at 
any rate, it seems that Americans 
felt chat the determination of their 
nationfs foreign policy was an arena 
into which they could project their 
values, preferences and prejudices. 

But, of course, the debate was coil- These defacing graffiti, such as "Dawn Rope Here" ami “ Land r 

ducted in terms or competing ver- shoulder ", were wiirten on the cover of this National Park ■. Semi ■ 

sioiis or the national interest. It Brochure by the screen-tenter Ernest Lehman before beginning JL 

those who would understand Amen- script for North by Northwest. Alfred Hitchcock’s famous film in wftki- • 

can foreign policy need to study its Cary Grants debonair poise is threatened by a savage aeroplane. a i_; . 
intellectual history, those who would cornfield and bv being chased down these distinguished features l 
study its intellectual history need spies. The picture is taken from The Library Chronicle of the lit' 

the sensitivity to both argument and versity of Texas at Austin (New Scries Number 13) which includes r 

emotion so admirably displayed in article on " The Ernest Lehman Collection at the Hoblitzelle ZViMft 
this work. A rts Library ” by Anthony R. Schmitt. 
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The anxieties of a prophet 


Cowper was bom in )73i and 
educated at Westminster, the 
,r :* ■ 4 - school of Cowley and Prior, whose 
poems he pleasantly imitated in liis 
trr y 0Ut h He became a man of law 

and letters, associating with oiher 
, Westminster wits like Coliemi and 
Cluu-chill. In 1763, his .life changed 
radically. He experienced a 
spiritual crisis, attempted suicide 
j and was converted to the Evongeli- 
V cal fnltli. In 17G7, lie moved with the 
.'-recently widowed Mary Unwin 
b: (who was to be his cherished com- 
panion Eor the rest of her life) qnd 
her family to Olney, Buckingham- 
shire, the parish of John Newton, 
the slave-trader turned Evangelical 
preacher. With Newton, he pro- 
duced the Olney Hymns, which 
contain some of Cowper's best 
religious verse. 

lu 177.1 Cowpor had a dream that 
God had cast him out. His religious 
beliefs remained unchanged, but he 
lost his own feeling of election : 
“ From that day forth Cowper never 
entered a church, never attended a 
prayer meeting, never said a prayer 
. . . for in God’s eyes ... he find 
already ceased to exist.” He 
attempted suicide again, but by the 
late 1770s had recovered and was 
writing once more, some light verse 
some political poems (anti-mob and 
anti-French), a group of wide-rang- 
ing moral satires. The present 
volume contains his poems to 1782. 

of The 


ing are presumably Christ's, not 
Cowper's, tliougli they echo stresses 
in the poet : ‘‘He knows that 1 am 
imiim'd and Bruis'd.” The lilies are 
Jim pari of a larger poem but. occur 
in u loner, where Lliey are quickly 
defused nr domesticated : “ [ 

riiutighi of them while at Dinner, 
mid made a comfortable Meal upon 
Hi oni, whilo the Lord was pleased 
to spread my Tuble in tile Wilder* 
ness.” 

This retraction or de-sublimation 
of misery is not Cowper's in variable 
way of reporting spiritual pain in 
liis letters or autobiographical 
prose. Something like it is deeply 
churacleristlc of the poems, tliougu 
not un the sunie subject, and It is 
mainly in the letters that the suf- 
fering as such is charted as a pur- 
licnluri/ed process. The poems, 
when they deal with it, show it 
insteud as an achieved and crushing 
Male. In this sense they are unlike 
Dunne, or Herbert. The desolating 
lute poem “To Mary” is permeated 
with the single, unchanging fact of 
u loved one’s incurable Illness. " The 
Castaway ” (1799), inspired by a 
page (still “ wet with Anson's tear ’*) 
about’ a drowning snilor, and its 


claiming that he merely scribbles Thou know'm my praise of nature 
rhymes. Cowper's " Poetical Epistle moat sincere, 


to Lady Austen ”, like Swift’s 
Epistle to a Lady, is a poem about 
what sort of poem to write to a 
lady, and claims to be telling serious 
things in a low style. But unlike 
Swift’s, Cowper's self-undercutting 
draws attention to itself because it 
i> both Insistent and half-hearted. 
He imitates Swift's rejection of 
loftiness down to using a form of 
suh-SwifiiHii Hudlbrastic, but lie 
lucks the courage of liis uiiRerious- 
ness and quickly lapses Into self- 
cherishing solemnities which belie 
the self-mockery : 

But when a Poet Lakes the pen, 

Pm more alive than oilier men. 

He feels a gentle tingling come 


And Dliad niy raptures are not con- 
jur’d uj> 

To serve occasions of poetic pomp, 
But genuine . . . 

The uiidei'ciittiiiB of “ poetic 
pomp” may lead straight to a sober 
Wordsworthian praise of rural or 
domestic sights, but is equally likely 
to issue into arch celebrations of 
such rhemes still " unassay’d in 
song” as the humble cucumber. 
The mock-heroic routine, designed 
to express an indulgent affection 
for the unheroic object, succeeds 
only in indulging its own whimsical 
self. The disproportion between 
high style and low object Is neither 
meant to belittle the - low object nur 


mechanic art". The remark re- 
ferred to Pope's) influence on imi- 
tators, but it is phrased ambigu- 
ously and touches the muster top. 
Cowper later undertook 10 translate 
Homer into blank verse, feeling 
that Pope had tied “ bells of rhyme 
, . . about Homer’s neck Even 
that -work was in part a delayed 
response to a suggestion from Lady 
Austen, a feci which muy seem 
amusingly emblematic of Cowper's 
curious reliance on “ unserious " 
sources for his most serious under- 
takings. 

Unlike Pope, though, lie could 
not always blend his seriousness 
with levity, and unlike Wordsworth 
he often 'tried. Even in the sober 
concluding lines of The Task, he 


Down to liis finger and liis tliuiuh, lo exalt it. It has no clear function j m p e |] e d to recall the triviality 


Deriv'd from nature's noblest part, 
The centre of a glowing heart I 
Cowper wants to have it both ways, 
hut die gup between merely scrib- 
bling rhyme and “the centra of a 
glowing heart ” is not bridged. 
Swiftian derision has become per- 
vaded by a readiness to let the 
fondly egotisticul slop over into a 
false sublime. 

This see- saw between mincing 


and no meaningful relation to a j"" 1 oc Cas i n n. But by then a 
primary heroic idiom, none of c [ 1BnKe h Bi i occurred. Tho coyness 
Pope’s assured loyalty to the grand- , Juraelv been dropped, and the 
curs he subverts, and. none of shun dean ~ readiness to apologize 
Swift s assurance in their debunk- d t fliss hos turned into a sober 

mg. Cnwper el«“-‘ ” ... 

charted a retreat 


ice Hi une.r ucm.im- ft|ld lo f uss h as turned into a sober 
elsewhere accurately jjj om registering acknowledged uu- 
at from both epic and [ ;ei . tl ,i ll ,iJ i ][ we are stitl conscious 


“ semblnnce "to his own case, ends gH )iniitries and the high concerns of 
with an unrelieved sense of sinking a poet * a » glowing heart ” also 
and of lights going out which is characterizes Cowper's most am- 
beyond any purticu lari-table self- bilious poem The Task , which 
torment: similarly purports to he a light- 

No voice divine the storm allay'd, heartedly gallnnt response to a 
No light propitious shone ; lady's request for a poem. The lady 

- - -- the " Poeticul 


satire in his own day, and he him 
self shrank from both. But even the 
shrinking could not be left at chat. 
The ceaseless twi tellings of mock- 
heroic impulse are designed to 
make nn amiable fuss around the 
very absence of a decisive position. 
They are a gaudy feature of stylis- 
rif loss of nerve, the " uuserinus ” 
projection or counterpart of a mind 
whose major experience wus ner- 
vous breakdown. 

for blank 


of a modesty nervous of its utter- 
nnces, it is a modesty in ha own 
way b b genuine as that of the 
simple self-effacing stanzas of the 
Olney hymns. 

This first volume of the Poems, 
together with a first volume of 
Letters und Prose Writings, recently 
edited by Charles Rysknmp and 
1 nines King and covering almost 
exactly the sniue period, gives us 
ihe best materials we have ever had 


When, snatch’d from all effectual is the same as in the "Poeticul The lady’s request For blank ine nest maieriuis «« ■■«*« f 

aid. Epistle” and had asked for a poem verse made it more or less in evil- . for studymgthe earhec career or 
We perish'd, each alone; with “ the SQ-FA for a subject . She «>i-i« h» wmtlrl eo for the un enormous)} inte _s S, __ _ 


But I beneath 
And whelm 


a rougher sea, 


with " the SOFA for a subject ". She ahle that he would go for the 
wanted it in blank verse and . so Miltonic variant, which Thomson 


The bleakest 
Mariner (published 
year) seem almost 
parison 

These are late poems. 


By Hugh Brogan 
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Hitherto the name, of Tocqueville 
lias meant De In Ddmocratie en 
Amdrique : but now James T. 
hi 


. The better-known Cowper 

' Task, Yardley Oak and the desolate These are Iate poema . The pro- 
*■' poems of his last years (after Mar> {j ucts 0 f his first spiritual agony are 
£ Unwin became 111 and died) Will his contributions to the Olney 
appear in a second volume. -hymns. These were written (as 

!” ?. e J lr s t .*r TSspsjjr*?^ wLffi-Srai cSU?%£3 SS’BySL 


’d in deeper gulphs rhe poem is written not in Swift's and others bad adapted to serious poems are ao eu 

than he. Hudibrastic metre but in domesti- yet less than apic themes. Cowper eluding a ti an \s\*uw rt tnw 

terrors of The Ancient cated Miltnnics. The sofa led to extended it in a way which enabled ^ « s nec ia ! fideli v in matt 

jblished the previous mh&- topics and “ brought forth at Wordsworth to turn it into an tiLlueves a speciJi n e 

" by com- lengtli, instead of the trifle which assured and consistent idiom of lhL 

he at first intended, a serious affair dignified introspection. One of the r ne origmuji. 


cpsy by com- 


attractive poet. A number of new 
poems are added to the canon fin* 
- -- c — cantos 

lvliicli 
match- 
end ability 


: re- gloomy impression. This Is K „ho 

d it, entirely foir to Tocqueville, bulb t0 Iwe' 5 An°eloqu8iit 

that Schleifer is not at fault. Profit 1 had been pupils riiere.^ ^ An eloquent 


in 1835. At the plain level of des- 
cription and ana 
excellent place 
the American 

American political __ .... ._ 
mains what D. W. Brogan called it, 
the best book ever written on 
subject. We can now see that .. 

Carolina- The amoves also because, in the second great detail, TucquevUle's. jo?;. . 17 ' J2 ]■ w *^ e jVi 11 r ^ariier > dMs“ol 

IHn'v’ersity of North Corolink Pr«. ,& igU SSStA SrjS 

two volumes, Tocqueville was able Mr Schleifer gives us the »h- ^of^ iurnetf for solacef 

to convey to othora the excitement more painful details of his . memoir Olney hymns are the closest Cowper mock-heroic Is not Just badinage but 

of his discussions with himself, “second voyage”' (a P h ‘ B j e 2;-- . wahw^hM! memoi , RCIS t0 Herbert's devotional style, a responsible rejectiou of poetic 

His readers have responded. J°. wed, „, with , dua , o rhMe.riic “only l ! ie fBCt w* 11 «?«> ?PP ro C r,nt ?..'° phqniness, and that liis own high 

without always k no win 

thought Tocqueville _ 

Hkelv'm diamuilzatlons, written after the 
him as B *-* struggle has been resolved and 

melancholy r “ p eBce found. Not that Cowper’s 

His value had. e h yinns dramatize any struggles, or 

many appearance or tne unc volume* ho n xZZZVl dirf oot tivlnk Herbert a better pool i°r"£^^ h /| U e »Lrs, who 


The arrange ment of the poems is 
brnndlv chronological- There is au 
exceprioiiHlIy well-executed bio- 
grupliical introduction, lhe corn- 
nientuiy is helpful, but not as full 
those of other groat modern 


fying . 

help to silence the tortured self- 
complication of his own inner being. 
Like the reading of Herbert, the 
therapy seams to have ended up by 
exacerbating rather than allaying 
his anxieties. But this does not 
really get Into the poems- If the 


— a Volume ! ” Now the “ serious ’’ great distinctions of The Task is 

parts of the poem nre indeed that it contains passages which are 

serious. They touch on many of the as good as, and might be mistaken 

matters of social and spiritual life fr.r. The Prelude, for the meditative 

which en gaged’ Cowper’s philosophic' hlanlc verse of which Cowper in fact 

and introspective attention. But provided a model. Intermittently, M Hlir . M w . „ 

labelling all tills as “ a .serious affair . Cowper. had -forged a medium for editions of eighteenth-century 

—a Volume ” betrays a 1 Ibss of nerve high ill formal discursive talk which aut iiors: It falls notably short, by 

about the seriousness, without any was Tree of the pointed and jofty Twlrltanlian* 

intention to give up the claim. 

The " unserious ’’ dimension is 
mock-licroic and shows the saino loss 
of nerve In reverse. “ I sing the 
SOFA ” begins the poem and there 
is intermittent fuss throughout 
about adorning the sofa _ with 
“ elogium due”. But there is also 
the alternative insistence that his 


3 rosoonded wwed, with .dw acknowledging Adelp/u, Cowper n ecorus > ‘ t | ie fact will seem appropriate to 

ina ?t P f Acton from pieiso ‘0 of 1832-40, .TotteJ . her t became fqf a dan ■■B»e only [hosQ reBders who fee , Her- 

^ad delibe- approved of and liked author 1-hod allavintiori kert’s accounts of Spiritual conflict 

JSL Slow'S United States; lie approved of,?:.' mg’’- M rSS sometimes read like after-the-e ve.it 


styles are “ iiiosl sincere ' 


urbanities of those " Horailan 
epistles in cotiplots which had no 
real future after Pope. (Cowper dis- 
liked “urbanity", especially, to his 
credit, irs Cliosterfieldlan forms). 

Most of Cowper’s extended poems 
before The Task had been rcFlec- 
tive “ satires-” in n loosened 
couplet -style that seemed to look 
towards a more discursive ampli- 
tude. Already within these poems, 
while praising Pope, he said that 
lie bad " made poetry a -mere 


runs iwxuwiy —j 

comp ai'ison with the Twickenhan* 
Pope for example, in die coverage 
of literary sources and .allusions, 
and is less easy to use than -it might 
be because the notes are not keyed 
to page-numbers in the text, and • 
because die running-titles ■ do not 
refer us to individual poem*. I 
ain not competent to comment on 
the textual aspects, Which appear 
to my inexpert eye to have b«fl« 
handled with care pHd discretion. 
It is a .pleasure to wekxKiie lui 
first volume 


iuuci.6i,cj aiv Juen ui uie cauuug iiuamy, me uciiievuiutinL or i- -.1 mnvn It" His value liao . Deen 

state of the 'gapers involved). The classic status at one bound (on Lho ously - loose way with ^'r. 1 ^<5a smritunl and dierapeutic. Cowper 

central one among his many appearance of the first volumes ho Brooding ; among ids jffj ** HerKt a better poet ,n *J n ,° "S'"" 

achievements 1 has been to replace wns hailed as tho new Montesquieu) P?l ,ers » * 1Q could not always - g-. . d M J, . , „ j le j iat j | 0 , t torturing Cowper of 

forever the traditional image of the have misled many into forgetting n-s courugo up. ,.5:nleaaucO in? His poems were J* l f !*u * V. 1 ^ fc 

i ■ was explicitly His personal anxieties, thou I ■* >u»hin a«««t ampniidi . arzd what f «n,L. n. 


The master-craftsman 


, . - ~~ - ■ ■ - ~~ 7 i j” «■ v i n,i iivi qumu uiiaiv ties, thou? * gothic pud uncoudt !*,. ar«l what 

.authoritative books (“He is always • offering a contribution, to a great an n ,iibltU>us French iioblennis. Cwosr'- uMriW their -'-‘atraln 

luiea 1 *' T » M J -ll _ nilhl in rlahata smAW nhht-lnal . _a « « A1 »i , W i . ,1 .-. . ». . i ' * A - *"* • 

an increasingly bourgeois . of piety .j •' » f - 

t the .t i'--! Tii—j* .'>TW-V-n.i.A 


wise” Said Lord Acton ” of ' the public . debate upon political funda 
author of the Ancien Rdgime, “ al- mentals, and that such contribu- 


liim 


Sknil 




■■healed anguish of gy Sliciln Smith 
Donne than to the J . 

Herbert of “The Collar " or “LOya - . 

(ITI).”, is largely kept out of the 
hymns.; _ . . , 

' th'e . simplifying' . itehdency, 


_ — - —-7 — - — *■*- j ■* ■ j " r " — juu ns ill to fear that ihi. dft ■ ** 

ways, right, and as just as Aris- tlous, by their, very nature, can nnc i independetice of the lhtU«*>; 

tides”) with a much more convinc- W « provisiona ,; By bringing would be destroyed by the - 

ing and interesting portrait of a fW * nnt — - ■ - - * - — - " 

man gropbig . in the dark like every- 
one else. : In a phrase, Mr Schleifer 
shows us Tocqueville arguing with 
lumself for eight years; and be- 
cause Tocqueville was a . man of re-‘ 

markable gifts, the spectacle is, un- .... . .... , iim Lunimn m uuuuuui.; “"“La*"'... 

forgettably fascinating. ' HO also compels 'us to renppralse trialism was eventual^, to U iy mure than Herbert was. Tlie getic displays. Cowp ® 1 '* 5 

It is not quite new. The later l he Dfmocratie in lessor matters. P«*i« > s ^ hot }\ w >’ ": erC i Lord, it is my cluaf oiuqplal.Ut, 


.PETER FAULKNER : 
oE ‘ Against the Age : An Intioductlon 


poetry . end 
book U so 


this out; Mr Schleifer forces us to 
redeflue whiit we mean by a 
classlq Political thought, or at 
least to. insist on one particular old 
definition: that a classic is a work 
‘which stimulates . discussion, not 
one that ends it. 



- implacable critic of the much- Victorian, particularly Hie Mhm rf 
vaunted Victorian civilization ", his debt to the Romuiitic ti^ition. 
was "against lhe age" on a number His reticence about , Moiris s Ornate 
of couSts Like Carlyle. Rusk in life is welcome,, but he .Ml* fa 
* and Arnold, he felt that the writer oxamine Rossetti s cdnsideroble in- 
had a social responsibility to his Finance on Morris s 
audience but,, unlike these Vic- • design. Because this 

torian ” prophets", ho expressed his ■ condensed, explanation iiecessarv tu 
ideas in i direct, un rhetorical style an Introductory study is sometimes 

* ' >- J ----- j-- ■- «•* omitted— for example, in the bare 

reference to Gropius and the 
Bau h Ous. There are also some in- . 
accuracies : ■ Ken* Hardie’s. name is 
misspelt, arid Bloody Sunday; of 
Morris’s time. Is November 13 (not 
and. 12> 1S87. It is Confusing that Hie 
romances illustrations lack the numbers '£iven 
hayu- strength apd character rare- in them in the • prefatory list; and 


chapters of TocqveviUa and Beau- ‘ 
mont in America (1938), by Mr 
Sclilell^r’s teacher-, G. W, . Pierson 
•include what may. be called a pre 


Uminary sketch. Richard .. Herr in . (StSS, ®X! n greater than 
1962 published-' a study bf the iiiak- 50 at a ? 

Ing ot the Aitcien'Rdg fme i Seymour ■ ^* e accu * atl Pns of 

Droscher’s Tocqueuilfe and Englaiid P^ a § ,ar ^ sni . which some Americans 
I ■»«<>• Mi ' OimocMtie 


anticipated 
George 
French 
fore him 
as the. 


fundamental- 
II oilier was 
standurds also 
(in some moods 


That my love is weak and faint j 
Yet I love thee arid adore. 

i ci » “ •• i. ana cuii9H| 

more persuasive than ..the elo- emphasis op 


Her sets himself a daunting task'. vTcLorVan fforq rii’es.~ A]thoug h ai « ironic that, in ' a study of a 
H id ' hit ant fu u iV ''r pr imarjly ^ to .y ou ,igman lie had some idea of v\-ho encouraged the mu king of title 


ft * rn • young .111011 »«C aumy iMVM <•> * WftllJ _ h 

uuei-erff new readers- in Morns” taking holy orders, Morris soems to books and criticized the mis- use of 

and consequently to put-, the have shtd hi? Christian faiili with technological expertise m capitalist 




, „ - -i ii tie Hj-. pueuy, ui •7” 1 — .*» 

travel notebooks'- die Mover ad i tintf ? p P e J?T®. d ' Tocqueville was often testify; he did not nave^no ^.teryiserioasly, least of all his own. 

1770 he “ wuke * " ,U ‘ 

«fU he Slhqe^layl. ^ 


pride. He shared with Donne, Her- 
bert and Marvell the old worry oF 
dtvoiional poets un tlii-* score: ’’1 
cannot make thy mercies known/ 
Bm sell -applause creeps in.” By 
comparison with Cowper's lines, 
Marvell's acknowledgment nt the 
Fame jnd Interest 
iiund his own poetic 


- ... . ... uaL : mo»*ality — ■ .. --*■ - 

autiibiogrupn leal mft „ should- seek his happiness. In 
is wrote in 1883 another world. ’ Moviis’s' Wprlc ran 
to the Austrian refugee and socia- 
list, Andreas Sclieu. . Pnssibfy 


book’s price prohibiciv*. - 
used iii the expendable dust-jacket, 
II lustra tious 


another world. Morris V wprb j an. bgt fj va n f the eight H lustra Mmis 
coimt&r both to ,tlio adstliettciaoi oc -lake little impjtct in monoClu'Ome. 

- Inlc iiiiietcepih-ceiiuny England mid Mr Faulkndr’s brink is nevertheless 

inspired hy ns sucoiRct lucidity, Mr O lso, in tlie ropiancos. written ot the . ve ,- y welcortic. and will surely fulfil 
Fau'knv 1 * follows eacli qiiotatjon, Cll d nf .his life for his oivii wiiuse- his intentinit of. oneburagiug .^fudy 


with a cleat, and often eiiliglilfllihiR 
summary of Morris's development 


men t but embodying many Of. his of Morris’s Work, 
centrill ulens, 1 to- the Oaturonsm of 

SMC ii 


us ai'iri arid socialist, lightly urgu-- nU icli r coh tem nor ary .Baton, .SUCH'. Architects 

ing that hi» work is jll of a piece, as Gissing’s. , Moreover,, he ris, dif* Meosiired _ 1 nm! f’llijj-- 

and that "his belief in c rails man- feienL from _ all .^o th^ r V Iq lor ia n aim!*: 
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ii-l 
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r\m 


fa 


sifting, ahd^r^itidg,; 
Ipso toudhj.vytw.’Ametloa, .. 


A^eridlng Herbert to his 
yfe,fuaitninR and bi uis- 


! V ue »,. l T l aj| Thus, no. one Jii Wjttte will bo able length ho,*'aDpnopnei^ ' 

dg k ; dtdvpot ' sOcces^gtly'. itDv'- qtid^tiori' - 'Tbtqito. ; essentially genetuus .^Od' IT r,*i 
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A striking feature of the new 
Concise Oxford French Dictionary 
is that the English-French part is 
less than half the length of the 
French-English part. When one 
considers, however, that in ihe first 
edition (F-E, 1934; E-F, 1940) the 
English section was less than a 
third the length, we must regard 
the jtew edition as an improvement, 
lit slightly smaller print, and 
appreciably larger pages, compen- 
sate moreover for an overall reduc- 
tion in the number of pages— a total 
cif about 860 as against about 1.200. 
A somewhat bolder type is now 
used for headwords and for the 
numbers used in subdividing com- 
plex articles, and the general 
impression is one of neatly packed 
yet well-spnced articles, with excel- 
lent contrast of black and white. 
Proper names, originally listed 
separately, now occur in their 
alphabetical place in the main body 
of the work, in either Jan gunge, 

in spite of the relative Increase 
in English-French pages it is clear 
that this Is still essential ly a dic- 
tionary for the English-speaking 
user who reads French— or wants to 
rend it — end who has less occasion, 
and perhaps less ambition, to trans- 
late from English into French. This 
conclusion is further confirmed by 
the fact that tables of French 
irregular verbs are provided in the 
introduction (and are. incidentally, 
arranged more helpfully than 
before;, while there is no' corres- 
ponding section in the English- 
French parr. The pronunciation of 
French, but not English words, is 
Riven throughout. On the other 
hand, the etymologies provided in ■ 
the first _ edition for French but 
not English, have now been dis- 
pensed with, thus providing space 
for information of a more urgent 
and practical kind. 

.The dictionary has clearly been 
revised and . brought up to date in 
a great many. ways. One quite im- 


portant improvement is that French 
words which were already obsolete 
in 1934 but were not indicated as 
such are now dearly marked 
“ ol»s. ”, e g, defers (prep) ; lendre 
(sm); mouche it imel ; save tier ; 
while some havo . been dropped 
altogether. Archaic uses of words 
which are not in themselves archaic 
huve largely been eliminated, e g, 
in'est avis que " methinks The 
earlier inclusion of some highly 
specialized technical terms of ex- 
tremely narrow application has been 
revised, thus tenuirostre “thin- 
billed " has been dropped, as has 
also, with surely few to mourn its 
passing, the verb ploquer fiiaut) “ to 
felt, to sheath (a ship's bottom) with 
hair”, while the related substan- 
tive ploc, am (naut) “sheathing 
hair” has been replaced by the on 
tha whole more useful ploc 1 
(interjection) =" plop I ”, Buraquer 
fLrans) "to lodge- in huts" is now 
labelled “ obs ", but curiously 
enough the rare verb baraquer 
(nitrous) “ to kneel (of camels) ” is 
now included for the first time. 

A useful feature inherited from 
tlm first edition is rhe special sign 
which calls attention to the faux 
amis of French vocabulary, e g, 
bribe “not ‘ bribe’"; fasti die ux 
'‘not ' fastidious ' " ; misnine “ not 
mizen ”* ; agenda . “not 
Hgend h ; opportunity " not 
opportunity ' ". The lexicographer 
Is. of course, not to blHnte if an 
overweening reader, thinking he 
knows what such words mean, fails 
to look them up: caveat lector! 

The editor of the French-English 
part claims that he has sought to 
provide "a translation of most of 
the words and expressions likely to 
he encountered from Corneille to 
the pages of a contemporary news- 
' paper". A translation: taut est lit. 
In glossing chienllt the editor has 
clearly nssuined that the reader 
will only come across It in a fairly 
archaic context ; but it is also 
probable, given the cult of the con- 
temporary, that he will come across 
it in contexts where the meaning 

S well, " carnival mask ”, “ grotesque 
isgnise ", will be wildly inappro- 
priate. The same applies to 
quart eron, given only in the sense 
of a quarter of a hundred", and 
creneau. given only in the sense of 
crenel ", " loophole ”. The user is 
quite rightly urged to make cross- 
checks. but there are cases where 
this will net help, because what is 
suggested in one part is sometimes 
not even mentioned in the other. 
Milam one, glossed as “ nielo- 
mamac ", music-mad ” (person) 
surely means no more than ‘‘music- 
lover "blit one receives no help if 
one trie? to check it sv, music 
Microplaquette is given as "silicon 
chip ", but the reader, is stymied if, 
not happening io, know the French 


By Peter Rickard 

name, he looks up " chip " or 
“ silicon ". Echotier equals 
“gossip-writer" but it will not be 
found under “gossip". Surpris- 
ingly. informatique, sf. is not given 
at all, and if one looks up “ data- 
processing”, one gets only the 
ponderous traitement tie Pin forma- 
tion. 


Some definitions in the English- 
French section have been corrected, 
eg, “fan-vaulting", now correctly 
given as voOte en dventail. Here 
and there one could wish for a 
more appropriate French equivalent 
than the one given. I note in par- 
ticular " vital statistics " (s v, 
“ vital "), rendered by mesures : 
substitute mensurations and adjust 
the article mensuration accord i ugly. 
" To trigger off ", s v, “ trigger ", 
would often be more appropriately 
rendered by dtfclencher than by 
provoquer, the only suggestion 
given. 

Perhaps the most welcome im- 
provement of all concerns examples 
illustrating grammatical and idio- 
matic points. The definite articles/ 
pronouns le, la, /’, leg are now made 
to show off their pace9 in a most 
illuminating way ; whom is provided 
with valuable practical examples, so 
are will and would. In French, 
vouloir is given a wider idiomatic 
range than before. It is a pity, 
though, that s v, devoir the earlier 
example i/ semblait devoir rdussir 
has § been dropped, since it serves 
to illustrate an extremely useful 
function of devoir. 

All in ail, the new Concise Oxford 
French Dictionary is a great im- 
provement on the previous edition 
and is, within its self-imposed 
limits, a practical and largely up-to- 
date dictionary of handy size for 
the non -specialist English reader. 

The 1981 edition of the Petit 
Larousse (printed in May, 1980) 
maintains the high standards we 
have come to associate with this 
combined dictionary and encyclo- 
pedia, now a household word. Fre- 
quent revision and easy avaElability 
have deservedly mnde it the work 
of reference most readily consulted 
by printers and publishers (since 
the Academy’s dictionary of 1932-35 
has long been out of print and is 
being revised with agonizing slow- 
ness), as well as by a very large 
number of families who care about 
the education of their children. A 
comparison with, say, the 1968 
edition reveals that where colodr 
was quite exceptional then, it is 
black-and-white which is the excep- 
tion now. The format is appreciably 
larger, though the number of pages 
is slightly reduced. As a dictionary 
it is very good indeed. After each 
headword has been defined, a num- 
ber of typical uses are given (if it 
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GER0ARJ1 WAHRVg, HILDEGARD 
. KRAMER, HAJtALD ZIRI HERMANN : 
. (Editors), , 

Brockbntis Wahrlg Beutsclies Wfir- 
. lerbuch 

In'MdchsBHnden 1 

. Erster^an d A— BT. . . v; ...... . - ... 

• Stuttgart I FA. Brock haus 


late.,Gerliard: Wahrig ’devoted 
«14 , p uf.e i to .th^ ' bildenvoiu 1 of 
priOrtdmg i German .dictionary .that 
•wouM; ahswer all it; nest kins relating 
t^uihef.inwdBrn'lGjerntau, vocabulary 
whlc]t‘ mi B htr p occyl; .{p i- Gerpian 

flSfif: .Sitfn .{ti Phrm nt I am iUaiiU 


' 1 /- 
• •' M . j- 

■: *yj ?' ■: 
-.r'fl'-'V;-':;. 

•.“l -Cf.-fi 

' - 1 -jt ;«■ 


:RwWM,I«R is-.cqrrent p»eft ubjas 
. ■nd?uWBc5i there, wQ V !d- be Instant 
iSSfclSPSfc'*' SUrtdpfd i German and 
'obsdteie terms; 

' yaVfoui kinds : 

; <!*»»«* r flirt 


sion. In 1978 the DoutsCber Taschen- ' 
buch Yerlag made a widely wel- 
comed effort to improve on the 
original.; and . now. the Brockhaus 
Yer lag. .which . celebrated the 175th. 
year of its. existence in 1980, has 
taken the. project over, entrusting it 
*0 editorial team sqbstantially 
aided by a computer, 

There we to ■ be six Volumes, of 
which The first has already 
appeared Here, ig a typical, entcy. - . 

S ‘f. j- -n) 1 Bauwerk 
, tur Ffin/'Un^. vop V erkehrsweaen 
uber Straiten- EisenbahnUmen, 

' Schlucfiten usw. • Be ion-, 

' l£hK Hoi*-, Stein-} Rhein-. 
Elbe-, Mold au-; 7.ug-, HHnge-: 

. eme -. abbrechep, bauen, kon;trb- 
■ ,e F«V ,sc Jl‘ B S fln i sprengen ; oine 
. , aufWapntare,. Waite, • drehb&re, 

hoc hzicii bare, . hblzerne, prrtvisor- 
schmaW, 1 schwankende, 
sibhlqrpe, sieiitcrna gtif der - 
. stehen und [ In den Flirts hinnb- 
schauen ; elne fiber cine' Eisen- 
pnhnlinie, einen Fluss, oln Tal ; 


aus das Gefecht beobachtcn 3.2 
. Landesteg filr Schiffe 4(Theat.) 
ArbeitsJteg Uber der Biilme : 

, Beleuchter- 5(Tech.) Querleitung 
bei MesSschaltungen ; Wheel stone 
• - _ 6(Sp.) .■ 6.1 Ruckbeuge dee 
. Ktirpers, bis die Htfnde den Boefen 
erreichen, ah turnerische Ubung ; 

. die - mnehen^ in die - gehen ; die 
Arme zur - dnrdistemmen 6.2 
VerteidigungssteUung helm 
R j n £ e ‘l?. Kleiner fchn\gler. Jep- 
<‘piCh ; zwischen Wbhnzimmer iihd 
Essecke liegt dine * 8(schwei?.) 
8.1 Fussbank 8.2 Heubofan 9 
(osterr.) Schlqchthof lOfMal.) 1905. 

Ill 'Hi-lciIflA t/ ■ _ 


is “ that sort of word ") and the level 
of discourse indicated. The range »f 
vocabulary is extremely comprelien- 
sive, though one would luivc thought 
iliac if there wns a case for including 
brachyciphale and tlolichociiphtilc, 
then misocephale should have been 
included ns well. 

Tn addition in fulfilling very 
thoroughly the more obvious func- 
tions oF a dictionary, (lie first part 
of the Petit [.mousse ulso provides 
the considerable bonus of frequent 
articles of an encyclopedic kind 
following immediately upon the 
formal definition of certain sub- 
stantives and the demonstration of 
their principal uses. These 
“ secondary ” articles are often much 
longer than the “ primary " ones, 
and are further illustrutcd, on the 
same page, by pictures, photographs 
and diagrams, mostly in colour. 
Living things — animals, birds and 
fish, flowers and trees — are illus- 
trated with great attention to detail 
and nuance: see for instance tiumte 
religieuse, icureuil, poireau, vipire , 
copucine, and the mouth-watering 
pictures of raspberries ( fraisier ) and 
trout (triiite). 

Sc mo examples may serve to 
illustrate die method used to con- 
vey encyclopedic information. The 
article tabac begins with a routine 
definition, followed By such, figura- 
tive uses as faire un tabac, passer 
A tabac. le mime tabac. Tnis is 
followed by a paragraph of tech- 
nical information about tobacco and 
a half page of illustrations and 
further notes on tobacco-processing 
and cigarette manufacture. The 
article . vin is followed by a brief 
description of methods of produc- 
tion, and on the same page detailed 
diagrams are provided, showing 
the processes involved in making 
white or red wine (here die 
coloured illustrations are peculiarly 
apposite). Pipeline, it is true, 
merely rates a definition in the 
text itself, but the whole process 
of laying pipelines Is illustrated nn 
the same page by . detailed dia- 
grams. An anatomical term like 
jambe is accompanied by an 
icorchd of a pair of legs, with 
bones, arteries and nerves indica- 
ted by numbers related to a key. 
It is true that muscles are not 
shown, but the reader has onlv to 
turn to tinatomic to find two whole 
pages of illustrations, among which 
there are at least enough muscles to 
sntisfy the layman. Artistic and 
litoiary movements are particu- 
larly well documented. Thus 
siimbofisme includes a history of 
the movement, with the names of 
its principal exponents, while over 
the page one finds six examples 
of symbolist painting. Fauvismc, 
datlaisme, cubisms, roman tisma 
and (arL)roman — but not pidra- 


Wheatstone’s bridge.” Oxford-Hor- 
rap does not give the theatrical 
usages listed as no 5 of the Brock- 
haus-Wahrig eutry; 1 it does, how- 
eveiy supply the sense “ bridge (of 
spectacles) ? which is absent from 
the Brockhai)9 volume. Oxford-Har- 
rap does not tell us of the wrestling 
position knOwii as “ Briicke ‘V but it 
does supply the idiom “ Briicke 
zur Vergangenheit ", link with the hnrken 
past. ..The plan .of .^he-Oxford-Har- 


pliuclisine — receive the some treat- 
mem. 

Volley-lniU is accompanied by a 
detailed diagram of the court; r»|. 
cun by diagrams showing four dif- 
fi-rent types of eruption; grude by 
illustrations showing badges uf rank 
in i lie French anited forces- 
drapean by two pages of “ flags of 
all nations " ; signal ism ion by i] lree 
sets of .signs: rautidre, ferroviaire 
maritime; t did vision bv eight 
coloured photographs mid ii diagram 

.showing the organ izn lion of a irans- 
mission network. 

With so much encyclopedic know. 1 
ledge ulrcudv available in the “die- 
t ion ii ry ", what me we to expea 
from the encyclopedia properly so ' 
called? Above all, persons of some 
celebrity, titles of literary works (/« 
Cousin Pons, le Lac, Le Grand 
Mainlines), of paintings {la Joconde ) .' 
or of musical compositions (le • 
Cpgue), towns and cities fofien ; 
illustrated), rivers and mountain!. ' 
and, of course, countries. Htest • 
last are given a brief geographical ^ 
description followed by historical I 
notes, and there is usually a map on 1 
the same page. For those interested ' 
in the history of art, painters men- 
tioned in the dictionary under a I 
particular. school, can now be looked 1 
up as individuals, and a further , 
illustration or two may be found.: 
Incidentally A. Ramsay does not get 
an entry, although under Hume and I 
under J. J. Rousseau we find iha : 
familiar portraits bv that artist. 

The world of entertainment 1$ not' , 
so well represented. Chaplin,! 
Keaton and Harold Lloyd are there, l 
but not Laurdl and Hardy, or the 
Marx brothers ; Mistineuett but ndi 
Arletty ; Jean Gabin, Pierre Fresnaj 
and Fernandel, but not Louis dt [ 
runes, Robert Hirsch, Belmondo, \ 
Jeanne Moreau or even “B.B.”. V 
Caruso, but not Gigli. Among [ 
authors, one misses Henri f 
Bordeaux and Georges Oiinet. A l- 
selective check confirms that the i 
biographies of ccicbrilies ar« i 
extremely up to dale: thus the y 
encyclopedia takes into account the : 
recent death of Jean-Paul Sartre . 
and the election to the Academy, of 
Marguerite Yourccnar. The riemk [’ 
of Sir Alfred Hitchcock (April ,29, - 
1980) was presumably just too laic : - 
for inclusion. :: 

As appendixes, wc nre given • the L 
membership of the five bo did < 
which mnko up the Tnstitiit 'd « } . 
France ; a list of Nobel prize- win- : . 
ners ; and an atlas of France, Bel ;• 
gium and Switzerland. No, the r 
famous “pink pnges ", marking ihe 
boundary between the dictionary. 
and the encyclopedia, have not hea 
forgotten : they provide n now rb 
vised list pf Greek, Latin and fnrdw 
quotations, and a list of Frfiicb 
proverbs. ... , : 
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ROLAND HUNT and 
JOHN HARRISON : 

The District Officer in India 1930- 
1947 

287pp. Scolar Press. £15 (until 
December 3L, 1980; thereat ter 

£17.50). 
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of hi.stnvicnl information thert.|T ; 
taken over from the OED, ' • [ * 
WahrJg’s dream, of completcn«f,t ' 
remains for ;over lUiRttainable, eva 5 '• 
with the help of it computer. TW,. 
latter, no doubt, is always urgWlA . 
the editors to Include, in their rirt - * - 
priming, such' nevvenmors 
“ Arheitsemigrant ”, “ hnsisdembkt^r 
iscli ” " Bioladen ", "Milcken'' °H-'r 

Vin pUdn onrl 11 4 aiYin n eT on nkl IpU « i . * 


The cult of the obsolete on which 
contemporary imagination feeds now 
includes among its objects not only 
the English country-house, the 
steam-train and the cavalry sword, 
but. also the British Knj in India. 
Charles Alien’s collection of oral 
tradition in Phrni Tales from the 
Raj pointed the way. The book 
exploited the unexpected .success of 
a BBC radio and television series 
framed on interviews with some 
of tbe more remarkable characters 
surviving from the imperial pest. 
Alien was shrewd enough to confine 
himself to Lhe social history arid 
mores of the sahibs and memsahibs. 
The authors of The District Officer 
in India - have set themselves a more 
serious and ambitious objective. 
They aim to give the public some 
notion of the selection and training 
of officials and of the tasks they 
industriously performed in collec- 
torate 1 end court-house. Seventy 
members of the old Indian Colonial 
Service Were persuaded to write 
down Then 1 ' recollections according 
to certain thematic guidelines, and 
excerpts from these manuscripts 
(now deposited in the India Office 
Library) have been copiously em- 
ployed to illustrate a text which 
provides a more academic perspec- 
tive and bibliography. Burma is 
given a chapter of its own. 

In (he heyday of the Raj in the 
1880s, even the Liberal Bryce had 
been' impressed that from the 
Kliyber to Cape Comorin “ not n 
dog barks without our leave By 
the 1920s and 1930s, in the age of 
repentance of empire, the pie-dogs 
were Jii"f ull throat and rhe beggars 
were coining to town. The Raj was 
slowly collapsing from absence of 
interest and of a will to sustain it 
against the clamour from within. 

After the First World .War, policy 
required that Britain should give up 
the direct administration of India's 
peasant millions and begin to re- 
treat to the less obtrusive form of 
empire by base and treaty which 
tlm United States had long ago 
adapted, and which formed The lead- 
ing characteristic bf Britain’s hold 
over the Middle East. Yet to risk 
confiding India’s provinces to self- 
government while holding on to the 
main levers of power at the centre 
prompted a snoring up of the 
administrative framework' so that it 
could continue to operate indepen- 
dently if Indian politicians fell out 
or turned hostile. Even in inde- 
pendent India, with ail its talk of 
umichaycKi raj , no practical proposal ■ 
has ever been made tp downgrade 


there was an alarming dearth nf 
Er 'irish candidates in the competitive 
examination, and Indians romped 
away with the positions at the top 
ot the list. The quota of British 
p luces had often to be filled bv 
men directly recruited from the 
universities. The motivation of 
recruits was distinctly workaday. 
Tlie prospect of a secure job with 
a good pension carried most of them 
|. a ? c , of Suez. A man who. like 
■Philip Mason, combined idealism 
with an Oxford First, was a rare 
commodity. 

The deficiencies of training 
seemed designed to compound the 
acudeniic mediocrity of the average 
Evitisli recruit. From at least the 
time of the First World War, India 
was emerging as a significant in- 
dustrial power, and the skills re- 
quired of a small cadre of top offi- 
cials grew correspond ingly more 
exacting. When, during the' Second 
World War, J. S. Furnivall reviewed 
the British administrative achievc- 
menr, still believing that it had 
some decades to run. he expressed 
ho-.TOr in the pages of liis celebrated 
Colonial Policy and Practice at the 
casual amateurism which loosed on 
India and Burma civil servants who 
were wholly unversed in economics, 
indigenous law, and the culture of 
the society entrusted to their hands. 
He com i-asted the year ICS men 
passed in a perfunctory course ar 
Oxford, Cambridge or London, with 
the lengthy professional- education 
given to Dutch colonial officials. 
Most of the witnesses whom Roland 1 
Hunt and John HdrvJsou summon 
treat .theft*’ probationary year ■ 6-E 
training ae a joke. 

The paucity of first-rate, trained 
intellect may not, however, have 
been the severe handicap on Indian 
administration that the devotees uf 
competitive examinations supposed. 
Until the Second World War, as the 
authors make clear, government 
activity remained essentially limited 
in function, and secretariat staffs 
were small. Indian ICS m£u like 
Dr J. D. Sliukla deplore the absence 
of attention to development plan- 
ning, but thut is to commit the 
anachronism of hindsight. Until the 
appropriate interventionist philo- 
sophy (and massive external aid' tn 
give it teeth) became the general 
norm, the Indian Government was 
less laissez-faire than many. The 
number of economists who could be 
usefully employed was small. Work 
in the district and at the lower sec- 
retariat level demanded less refined 
qualities. The Second World War 
s h o wed that in rhe armed services a 


unduly critical appraisal in a work 
ot self-corn memo rat ion, but tlm 
book brushes .aside too lightly the 
colossal administrative failure be- 
hind the Bengal Famine of 1943. 
Waveli believed it displayed a 
shocking dereliction of British re- 
sponsibility, whatever the political 
niceties involved in overriding an 
elected ministry. His remarks on 
the quality of the men in the Bengal 
districts were not complimentary, 
even if the major responsibility lay 
in Calcutta and New Delhi. Anothcr 
more excusable deficiency was the 
limitation in political vision. With 
rare exceptions the local Congress 
Party was regarded by the district 
officer as a rival and hostile power. 
Shukla argues that British officials 
were over fond of the peasantry 
and rural gentry and failed to culti- 
vate the urban classes from which 
modern political leadership 
emanated. 

Undoubtedly the animus mani- 
fested against the Congress at the 
local level must have done much 
to persuade the party rank and file 
that they were dealing with an 
intransigent colonial ruler who 
would hang on to the last. The 
extraordinary suspicion with which 


Nehru treated the Attlee Covern- 
moiH's readiness to transfer power 
reflected the atmosphere of this 
long trench- warfare in the localities. 
In the Patna and Benares region- in 
August 1942, violent protest almost 
reached the level of widespread civil 
rebellion, except that it was largely 
restricted to destruction of com- 
munications and Government instal- 
lations. When Nehru took office as 
chief minister in the Interim Gov- 
ernment of 1946 he tried to make 
it a condition that the five British 
ICS men who had restored order 
in the Benares region should be 
tried for alleged excesses. Waveli 
resolutely refused to allow ICS men 
to be victimized in this way. 

Yet in the end the district officer 
stands out supremely as the keeper 
of the peace. He may have resorted 
to extra-legal methods to nip Con- 
gress agitation in the bud, but he 
was admirably fitted by background 
and character to conduct the long 
colonial retreat. No other colonial 
power could point to such a vast 
society governed with so little force. 

Before 1939 the Indian Army of 
some 200,000 men, together with a 
British garrison of some 60,000, 
kopL the peaca on land from Suez 


to Hong Kong. (Tndia’s army toJiy- 
is at least four times as large -j.< 
these combined figures, acid 
Pakistan’s about twice. j The police 
force was exiguous — in Bihar u 
dozen constables for 100 square 
miles. The ability of the British to 
retain control of the subcontinent 
with the minimum of coercive vio- 
lence and to mount an immense 
war effort in the teeth of militant; 
nationalism indicates how strong 
was tiie traditional respect fur, 
Gove m incut as represented by the 
local district officials. , 

In the end, of course the British 
were able to slip out_ shame faced ly 
once political animosity turned in- 
ward Into communal hatred and 
into a struggle for the political 
succession. By the time of Indeiieii. 
deuce, some half of the twelve hun- 
dred ICS men were Indians or 
Pakistanis. Most British officia>lx 
appear from the career notes to 
have received accelerated promotion 
to the secretariat, but a considerable 
sprinkling remained in the districts. 
It was these who felt most bitterly 
the British scuttle when, as in the 


Punjab, it meant tlic most appalling 
massacre and unrooting of people 
ever witnessed in the history of the 
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temporarily recruited officer force 
without high academic attainments 
was perfectly competent to carry out 


ordinary administrative tasks. Men 
who made good adjutants would not 
have found the task of district col- 
lector and magistrate beyond them ; 
British military administration in 
occupied territories found them 
often capable of far more exacting 
roles. 

Much is mnde of the land revenue 


system and its technicalities ; much 
also of touring and getting an 
intimate knowledge of tha district. 
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rap has excluded .the entry oh Pie 
Briicke as>an artistic .group which 
makes such' a welcome appearance 
°, s no ‘,1® ,n - Brock ha u5-Wah rig, nor 
does it include, thri new work's 
etymdiogicai Information; . but :it. 
compensates- readers by telling 
them, abokt fUegfinde ” •. and 
zweigesfcbosslge ^riicken " ' of 
which the Volume under review is 
niuocent. Oxford-Htfcrap does - ' not 

f Sive the Stoiss and 'Austrian' uses 
isteq. in Brockhaus-Wahrig; but fori- 
that -it .iuforrhs us ,tHat geologists 
emplay : the term to ‘denote a “con-: 
necdrtg .ridge ” ; . . J,'-;,'': . y* . \ S’ 

^. The,cWparison :i' haVe suggested 
bnngs qut.rienriy qiie of the- chief 
mrtdes . ,pf B rockh a us-Wnh ri g 6- the 
! fm l neS S ;Qf jts; .technical defhutions.,: 
$$ ilflSitOnBcd : 


harken" and “jeinqnden nblickeflli- • 
h< [' well aA -such' J old ' friend^ J: 1 :! 
" kalter Bauer , recently 
respectability by : WollsIchlagerU;' 
translation of Joyce’s Ulyssis, bar 
not to be found ;in BrocknauMf 
Wahrig under the lemma “ Bauer Tp 
Q xford-Harrap does not' give i"K 
either, . and curious inquh'ff* K 
will' have 'to cgntlntae’. iookins & 
it up in E. Bomemann’fl ' SfX-.t: 
fin. : yolksmund '■ (Rowoblt. '.Eeul' L 
bek 1974)1 Collips’s admirable. | 


new Gennnn-Engliso/Enghsh-GcTv 
man dictionary, published laspYMii 
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aougpBaPWCequirfe •■-tha.* conrinu mice i 
substantial, iiUmtier oFirBrltlslv T 
’officials in the districts, : ] 

shadow, also lingered frop 1 ;uie ;t 
Mutiny of 1857. and all the Viceroys 1 c 
down to Waveli knew that however < 
much they paraded as the paternal y 
rulers of the toiling masses they j 
were peculiarly answerable for the i 
safety of the European community. | 
If. in this way the anomaly of the 
British district officer persisted 
; lnto the age of -representative self- ] 
,. government, there was no corre- 
sponding readiness of young Britons 
fo..<come forward for the Indian 
. Civil: - . Service examination. The 
quality of the average recruit had 
always’ caused concern, from the 
••.t]mea of 1 patrician governors- 
|.e|iefal . like Cornwallis and Ben- 
unck, Fitzjames Stephen told Lyt- 
.Wn.rthat the- government of India 
WT .first-rate task that had to be 
[P^rfortied by second, third and 
:-.i “QU.fm;-ratfff'. : instruments. Jo wett's 
fp.make the ancient univer- 
Yhj(s»' ^ nursery of the Indian 
1 ,^W,l:;Saffyj(se : .Came to little. The 
t Wll*k .intellect was not 

i under the Indian 

l : t; T 1 ' h - d i .200- o d d ICS posts 

| J F|1 1 ed^and the result.* 

^v/ho settled For the 
‘ -ia^aV' Hot of the best 

In 'the circum 
i 1920s and 1930=) 

j^y. 


Yet transfers were so frequent and 
the land revenue 8 subject of such 
declining importance after 1930 that 
one must not suppose tliqt Klplingte 
portrait of “ Tne; Head of i rhe 
P^sfr ,ct " 'bcfe much resepiblance to 
Tealiry, . HI* . role - became steadily 
.more 1 political 'and . more ■ . clos'elv 

»A r * : ‘ 
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Saxon youth discnSsirig Tenures -jind 
reven ue M irthtttf A- vyi ll^ge*- 

elders- under the- pi pal tree was at 
best a brief romantic interlude in 
the training period. : . 

Despite the provision , of a sample 
set of village maps, the attempt to 
convey to the ordinary reader: an 
idea of the mysteries of making a 
land-revenue settlement can scarcely 
succeed within the limits of a 
chapter. In any event, the sheer 
variety of revenue systems and the 
constunt shifting of the reader's 
attention from one placo to another 
make it extraordinarily difficult to 
compose a coherent picture. The 
book moves more convincingly when 
it conies to deal with the impact of 
war on administration and with the 
mounting problem of keeping the 
pence amid the mounting tension of 
nationalist and communal politics. 

The Second World War placed 
the ICS under heavy strain as fur- 
ther recruitment was stopped and 
tiie tasks of government multiplied. 
Its extension in all directions pre- 
figured the planning revolution 
which was inaugurated under inde- 
pendence. One cannot expect ail 


For some seventy years the Japan- 
ese people were guided, admonished, 
piuvukcd, urged now to freedom 
and democracy, now to respect for 
tradition, now to imperialism and 
finally tu the pursuit of divine mis- 
sion, by a man whose sharp, 
exclamatory rhetorical style had all 
the vigour — und prolixity — of a 
platform orator. Tokutomi SohA, the 
subject oE this biography, was not 
just a journalist, he was a patriotic 
journalist, self-appointed intellect- 
ual guide of an ambitious people 
seeking to make its way in a hostile 
world. He pursued his mission with 
prolific energy — and an army of 
asslstaii ts Some 350 vol times of 
essays, history and biography filled 
in the spare nours while he edited 
and .managed Japan’s first popular 
magazine and then a major news- 
paper. 

SohB’s was not a ptinetratingly - 
original intellect. John D. Pierson’s 
biography captures his confusions 
and inconsistencies as well as his 
enthusiasms remarkably well. But 
his capacity for going to the heart 
of the preoccupations of Japan’s 
new middle class, sometimes ■ fore- 
shadowing, sometimes reflecting 
their dominant moods, makes this 
study a; good introduction not . only 
to Tokutomi Solis, but also to the 
political and ideological history .of 
modem. Japan. „ 

Sbhfy. camo f rbm . the “ country 
, gentry ."-^diot narrow- ;stratum ’ of 
rufAT' landlord 4, on; ; the edges of . 
tho wnrrior class, which fn . his 
“ freedom and delhb«‘flcy , ';: ; days, 

'wh£rf heHVfls 'urgfrig-. tbe.n&ridri’TO. 
rise up with the Areopagitica in 
one hand -and the sword of Hamp- 
den in rhe other, he was to single 
. out 'as the . main' potential standard- 
bearers of a new-born Japan-men 
vigorous -in defence of their legiti- 
mate interests while socially respon- 
sible untainted on the one hand 
by the hypocritical ideals of. self- 
lessness of the: samurai class, 1 or 
on the other by. the small-minded 
self-seeking of the urb&n merchants. 
A spell- under Janes, the American 
army captain who came as a, 
teacher to his local town to "form 
character" according- to the ideals 
of West Point and Arnold’s Rugby, 
a couple of years as a Christian and 
stud cut- politics activist In the Kyoto 
college formed on the model of 
Amliurst, and voracious reading the 
while, mainly in British nineteenth- 
century social and political riiought, 

. made of him a Whig, ahd more 
specifically a Spencerian. His first, 
wildly successful book told the story 
of progress in Europe from military 
society to the productive, industrial, 
democratic society emeripng in the 
nineteenth century. Japaii, too, 


could leai'n ’Hie lesson, make the 
t tan sit in ii more rapidly, if onlv she 
would adopt the ideals of liberty 
and democracy. 

By the mid-1890s, however, Soho’s 
position had changed. He was then 
talking, in the accents of the 
German social policy school, about 
the need for benevolent rulers to 
contain social conflict by welfare 
schemes. lie was readinc Charles 
Dilke and was impressed by the 
growing evidence, as the competi- 
tion ot rival imperialisms grew in 
Europe, that Spencqr's militant 
stnge of society had been far from 
superseded. After the Sino-Jnpauesc 
war, but particularly after the inter- 
vention of the Russians, French 
and Germans forced Japan to re- 
linquish the territorial coins, of that 
war, Soho'* clarion colls were for 
armament and patriotic zeal rather 
than for liberty and popular rights. 
In her combination of barbaric 
vigour and -civilized learning, Japan 
had whut was needed to lead the 
more backward societies of Asia to 
progress and civilization and to end 
the world- wide tyranny of the white 
races. 

From there to the later atagos of 
his career, the progression was 
natural : lie became a friend and 
propagandist for a faction of the 
oligarchy wliose oppressive policies 
he had once denounced. He sup- 


ported military adventures on tiie 
continent. He finally lent his verbal 
skills to the drafting of the 194J 


declaration of war. As a frail old 
man, released after arrest as a 
suspected war criminal, lie continued 
in the 1950s to urge -that the 
Emperor should be given a real rnie 
in governing Japan, and to argue 
that America's cold-war view of the 
communist throat proved Japan 
right after all, 

Whpt prompted Soha, Japaiiqso 
intellectuals 'have endlessly debated. 




subcontinent. 


tn “turn his coat" in the 1890x?< 
Piersnn rejects the notion ofiat he- 
wn s merely, with an eye to circu- 
lation figures, moving with tiiei 
popular tide. He gives him greater 
credit as an intellectual, explaining 
much in terms of Solict's realistic 
perceptions of how rhings were 
going in the world. Spencerian 
optimism was reasonable in tlia- 
world of the 1880s, less so ten years 
inter. He also shows how Sohu’s ■ 
views were coloured by his emo- 
tional 1 perceptions a£ Hie West. 
Through the bitter experiences of. 
trying to negotiate revisions of the 
unequal treaties, tiie Crude Russian 
insistence on wresting Liaotung 
from Japan, the American anil 
Canadian treatment of Japanese 
iniimgrunrs, the West became the 
home of oppressive white races 
rather than of a civilization which 
offered hope and inspiration. Those 
who have to deal with con temporary 
third-world nationalism would pro- 
fit from reading .this book. 

Perspectives on World Politic*, 
edited by Midtael Smith, Richard 
Little and Michael Shackletoit 
(431pp. Croom Helm In association 
with The Open University Press. 
£12.95, paperback £5.25. 0 7099 
2302 3) identifies three bfbad per- 
spectives in world politics: “the 
politics of power and security, the 
politics of Interdepcndenbe and' 
transnational relations and the poii- 
tics of dominance and dependence. 
The first assumes the insecurity or 
a wo rid without a central govern- 
ment ; the second plays down, the 
importance of governments and 
traditional security issues and die 
third emphasizes the concentration 
of power in rich countries. A final 
brief section is devoted to extracts 
which explicitly d e m<>hsErate the 
application of one' or more of the 
perspectives.- ' ' 
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Working from within 
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Masks and moguls 


By Andrew Hislop 


it IS an impertinence to even want » miter who deliberately makes 
to look at them, since that desire life difficult for the reader. If (hot 
indicates a certain disre.suect in is tills reusnn thr-n it ic , in r n .., 
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> dis- Jim Ins shirt was soiled luu it mo .e as well; him so large, rf; glamorous stars in the photographic 

when was a white shirt, and he wni<- }‘ ,,,,l, «h. h is iiHj.Ji deifications John Kobal has coilcc- 

i one fi no untl a sMifhrini straw li.u ,,v *’ 1,1 .Vuieiilieru s approach f . ted for his authoritative, beautifully 

icked mat was tpuro new, corked a s ' l «’ pays scant attemion to f!. produced The Art of the Great 

and angle arrn/wiit sind baleful ,d..ive n.ivel of FsmlUner’M: HoUywood Portrait Photographers. 

con- jns still tHce. > He did nui Imd. ' s > Aciper#: it is a com.- Jean Harlow’s bone structure bears 
muds Hku n professional hnbu in his 'dl, with hardly* u woundpthat human contortion in a couple of 

professional rags, but there was * IK ' U * \ .photographs, but then MGM was 

s V“ , ® t definitely rnmlea I.vall H. Powers’s siudv' pJ transforming the blonde bombshell 

I ,in u- fls tI,0UBh 110 town nor tu-r's Y oknapaUwphti Cometh ^ nt R , a “lady” and what they called 
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piofcssiniml rags, but there mis ^ht. j- .photographs, but then MGM was 

s V“ , ® tl } I . ,,B definitely rnmle^ I.vall H. Powers’s siudv ' pJ transforming the blonde bombshell 
aiMut him, as though no town nor tu-r's Y oknapatuieuhti Cometh * m S. a “ ,a ^y M and what they called 

S’yrr. Sinh’K™."! 11 - Hi cril. Il 4.* 


udmired the Ionise and she said, 
v\u wa-. in Mucfoi I nuking fur 
sumo Ircnch Provincial funiiturc. 
1 want me a los-c seat.” ‘The mun 
wax a striiLtiiral engineer. He 
snul he had a friend who was 
n writer in Mississippi mid I 
said wile wns that. He said. His 

tianin Tl!ll f. . it - 5 . 


name is Bill Faulkner. l’ don’t c,nc looked down 'on it. O'Hnra 
know if lie’s any good or nut but supply a trick ending 

lies a miRlity nice fellow.” I told ‘. ll r Sll «hy a car crash) with a con- 
mm he was right good. . . . ndence that alimsr disarms scenti- 

■ fi cli'iirli.n.l ! . Lisin : hnf- PmilL.in.'. I 1 


between. 


apt : Jne sees America as 


Faulkner** l n »,ic ° nc lc, » g 3 tl ' eL, t~“ the long unlnvelv 

occuDied u v «,i„ ndS i C 1 eS B • a r e n 0 1 street of in Mentor lam .The sheet 
und anfmai fwi fis : h > Oklahoma to Missouri, to 

«nn ( »! i. wl| . d „ and domestic) Mexico, to Detroit and Chicumi. all 


'villi >| notations from other aa t! . irQl, 8 h 1 ll, e moussellne de soie” 
iiiics, many of whom one would r P. lac ®“ b y von Sternberg in front ot 
wish tn read at length. Poweui the lens . with tint gossamer of a 
fond, i on, of referring to T. ■ , s s , m ,i le; bu , 1 " a sort oE 

Flint whenever it is convenient! suff f I,n S ln °. k . . " r as the essence of 
bis purpose : “Ratliff tin If "n Se j llIc, V t .° nwlntain, she 
Af.wiXM.Ml is a kind of fulksy r. stoicall y endured physical agonies, 
comic version of T. S. Elim’a Ta ,■ 4>*ifl photographers had an 
si*»s . , . the final scnlenat! 'linportant if unacclaimed place in 
Hie Sound anti the Furp is “ Fat development of motion pictures, 
iiei's even nmre hopeful cquim’ .Work mg at first with cumbersomu 

nt • Cl,.,,.. ii. r i. omimnipm in .ha «n» 


hi: • _ ' - — » icuu jij i iyii wji 

Mississippi wns mo one nf ihnse been left t 

ail! "IS" Sul' F ,m,l,ing '»“* their along with 
.. o Fa,,lk,, e*’ was an inter- halted (u 

esicd 1 Lst oner, as ins tictlon testifies. " Peter" 
l should imagine that his knowledue “ Onco AU. 


is a cliallcngiug writer eilce tu both style and accurK; f 0 '' dn publicity machines, but 
sees human beings from Neither he nor Professor Wirnr' * 11 licenced the images on the screen 
outwards, wheren*; most berg comes up with anything Iw ^ “ 7 the close-up In particular. Often, 


v ( published i.-f’B’tars arrested for a moment In 
lif 1958) remain , jnovemeut on the faces of their 
1 understand a }' bjecis - . Witb ‘he development of. 
xiihicct ihos : t,1c Biovio camera, many of the 
in in the nov-erful images In films were 


ere .red when the stars were held 
in close shots reminiscent of por- 
trait photography. Paid by the 
poundage of prints, the photo- 
grapher was less prestigious, if no 
less skilled, than the movie camera- 
man. Hij art, though, benefited 
rrum the work of retouchers, who 
removed unsightly blemishes, along 
with such forbidden human adorn- 
ments as body hair, navels, and 
clcuvnges. 

A portrait of Merle Oberon’s face, 
white and emotionless, placid [Ike 
a r.nfc mask in its isolation, is the 
most disturbing photograph in 
hDbal’s book. Lit flat, so that the 
scart from make-up poisoning did 
not show all distinction of hair and 
clothes Iosl in the black surround, 
tins apparition breaks the conven- 
lions of glamour to preserve the 
niuEjc of the image. Bm then 
“glamour”, an old Scottish word 
which Sir Walter Scott resurrected, 
Is a corrupL form of “gi nmarye” in 
which magic and rules nf expression 
are curiously ehtwined. 

David O. Selznick knew that 
photography, both still and cinema- 
tic, had in Hollywood the power 
both to create and destroy: “Once 
photographed, life here is ended ”. 
Hedy Lamarr, he thought, had 
“actually been established purely 
by photography" (though appearing 
in the nude in a Czech film, 
Excuse, gained her a millionaire 
husband who tried to buy up all the 

E rlnts of her ecstatic motion). Per- 
ops this is why die producer pf the 
most immortal of celluloid classics, 
Gone With the Wind, put such faith 
in the written word. The length and 
abundance of his memos are 
legendary: Hitchcock proposed a 
film of one called “ The Longest 
Story Ever Told". Selznick often 
took a long roll of paper to bed 
with him to meet his scriptory 
needs. Even the “ O ” in his 
name was wriLten in by him, 
so ns to match . the nomen- 
clature of his movie-mogul rivals. 
He claimed it stood for “ Oliver ”. 
But not evoryone was fooled 
by the initinl or chnstened by 
his memos. Howard Dietz, lyricist 
and member of MGM’s publicity 
department, replied to a Selznick 
bmadxide: “ Rest assured A will 


never reveal that the ‘O’ stands 
for just 1 0 ’. You remind me of the 
bisexual Marquis, who when asked 
which lie preferred — men Dr women, 
replied, * I like them both but there 
ought to be something better V 

Something better was what Selz- 
nick always strove for, though he 
wavered in his preference for God 
or Mammon, rather than in hi.i 
sexual proclivity. He thought he 
had found a satisfactory balance 
between the two but, a gambler 
who spent lavishly and never forgot 
the financial collapse of his father, 
he weighted the compromise in 
Mammon’s favour: "I have never 
gone after honours instead of dol- 
lars. But I have understood the 
relationship between the two ” 

Ronald Haver has an interest in 
his subject worthy, in its obsession 
and detailed knowledge, of David 
O. himself. (He has seen Gone With 
the Wind 150 times.) Bpt his mas- 
sive. absorbing David O. Selznick's 
Hollywood was only written after 
failure in his pursuit of his quarry 
nd hominem. He reveals that 
lie “ bombarded " Selznick " with 
letters, telegrams, and personal 
appearances, begging for a job” 
and that he was given “ a 
polite brush-off ” when " I pre- 
sented myself at his home late one 
night insisting that he hire me to 
work on his now film, *A Farewell 
to Arms ’ ". (The brush-off might 
have been less polite if it had been 
in the form uf a memo.) 

On the last page of the book the 
words "AH of the people who 
worked on this book have tried to 
make it look as if it were ” are 
placed above the title frame from a 
film with “ Produced bv David O. 
Selznick ”, Thomas Ingalls who 
designed the bonk has included an 
appropriately lavish abundance of 
coloured illustrations and photo- 
graphs. (Gone With the Wind was 
one of the first productions to use 
colour photographs extensively for 
publicity purposes.) But the colour 
prints lack the imagination and 
striking quality nF the early black 
and white portrait photography. 

Technicolor enhanced the modern 

film epic, but the art of photo- 
graphy took a long time to recover 
fruui its introduction. 





This beautiful portrait (1929) by Ruth Harriet Louise of Nina Mae 
McKinney, the fifteen-year-old girl from Harlem discovered by King 
Vidor for his all-black musical Hallelujah 1, which reveals a placid 
composure unperturbed by the large bunch of gnrpes attached ta her 
right ear, is taken from John Kobal' s The Art of Lite Great Portrait 
Photographers (reuieuwd on this page). 


“« ecl *d * to ries, which contain the 
« r>t drafts of familiar episodes 
T fte * U, } V V' <1 u ' shed ai > d The 
an f! ft *,!** e storie s that make 


with bubbied ffre*?;*^ Br . im l r 9 ‘ h ‘hdef of , the tony threatens, Faulkner r s‘ 7 ln"p. : TTo "PI*™™*! *>t her. lie likfdf jS 

ness which hare' ill i° l f^ Justice that:'is meted out In P°wer as a storyteller mu-iiiv “■wcrapiiloiiB, drunken - 

slapped nowand 5 ien d benSa* feujTrh * ^ ist,,t dif * CO,nea t0 tl,e narr »^ve’s rescue. V hc £* MO i *! 10 * coped with life.; dig 


Gra, !P- v Sarioris, Henry 
and Mrs Armstid, Ikb McCaslin. Pat 
clamper, and the repulsive Fie m 
v,v , idl -v alive in these 
tales that be sold to.. Scribner's’ and 

. the. Saturday Evening p os t. They 
t6 e b( J P u btished . 1 When 
aite. thinks , of the polished concoc- 
JJprs those magazines specialized in, 
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The Flint in History 
[Restaging the Past • 
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th ckened stiH more. The dinghy ■ 
lifted with a faint grating Tar ■ j-i 

and stopped. Tlie new moon hung l ITl T H C* Til til 
1 heat } 16 Cresta . the' pines over- tiiv J. L4-X 1 
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By Patricia Craig 


JANE BERNSTEIN : 


lotlav. hv rmiii'ncf ■ ■■•■niiiuij iiuii.tmu ail. *i| r ‘ .. 

y. y contrast, thcie is a endures. . • Gecil B. de Mil le, Graham Greene 

... has recently. reminded us, married 
. [Richard Caeur de Lion to Beroti- 
• : jjaria In an Anglican ceremony. 
i Darryl F.. Zanuckj Paul Vanderwdod 

, . ... . ft reveals- In . his:.<(intributioa . 't 6 ^thd ' 

like . pi e ’* ? 8 \Vqu|^ S ghe covl v “ ut ti SSS®? 9 &?Wti 8 ::: 
the earlier untroubled Deriod^f i,ni ' vol i!d'be Marie Ctirre. nfter .^ysR^wieriean ,c(eijibprafcy,i, “It 
life B.K. (Before Kramer) ? 'w„ u profuless wandering, tukos a J^ffo me that Zapata naa a pr'ett5’r a$qd:‘ ; 
she !on& fnr KrLt. lL e ^^L^ n 1 lJ]d u cigarette : lighter factory. !,n at tern for a democratic goveYri^ ' 


is a means and an index of response 
to the problems of the time in which 
it « made; " a reconstruction of tlie 
social relationship which, using the 
pretext of the past, reorganizes the 
proseut”. It is not a rendering of 
some external, objective .“history” 
with more or loss fidelity, but an 
essay In historiography with a con- 
temporary purpose and a mass 
audience. As such, it illustrates not 
only the function of Him in society 
but tho function of history, and 
Sorlln’x book is as much about 
history as about the cinema. To 
situate themselves in tlie present 
nnd to conceive and shape the 
future, societies have to construct 
tlje past. The film ig the most far- 
reaching medium for the Creation 
and fon sumption less of the history 
that scholars’ write ■ (though mpst. 


■g-Allentane. £5.95,; . . !*•&* ^ ^ 

39 1355 X -,. . K?asses? wL n ?, off her What’s odd about the 

WouUl she lie on the rather. smai-t mifUaurtrv 


-sssrszffi^ .^iSFrra. a as 

J5S : was lS*.hSn!!T, . 


piea^hi^iri th^ oSEeSf- 

- V- *?1‘ , - . once iewritrcn, rheV w«?e Faulfc i art eri 

that Faulkner lilted Wither 


drti>tical|y, : and*. . . Why 


many 
in the 


expect from 
iry a me depi- 
ct or mood j 
is concerned 


is not an 'easy'hoqk : fo Vead.,. Langu-. ,. 
age prObleW h&va VioFbeen ertiirely 1 
solved, for one thing. Occasionally , 
ovje gropes imavaitlngly .behind the 
Eriglish phrase lot the original 
French thought. The '* slave minori- 


ties” of the Hnbsburg empire 
should no doubt be “Slav”; “con- 
currence ” is surely the result of too 
facile a rendering of the French for 
“ competition the wife of ail Ita- 
lian rural landlord appears oddly as 
the ’* landlady and the rendering 
of La Gram le Peur as The Big Pear 
smacks irresistibly of Raymond 
Chandler's history of the French 
Revolution. More .Important, the 
volume represents, “a stage in work- 
ing out a method ” for the analysis 
of historical films, rather than a 
fully elaborated and articulated sys- 
tem. It is a report on research in 
progross, with all the loose, ends 
and unresolved questions which that 
implies. Professor Soriln is artempt- 
Ing'.tp glye its not a comprehensive 
typology and model of the historical. 
■ Him, but a preliminary kit pf defini- 
. lions,- approaches, and working, too is, 
with^iarqe, practical examples- of; 

' how they can be enjp!oyed f ... 

One of his primary interests Is- In 
i the, type af film through which, 
.people; endeavour to- orient or. rdf 
>oi'ient |L thptn8elyes and 'others, by. Hie 
creative : artitatl 0 ri ? t)f Wbfttfche: icall&. : 
0 “ reference period This is a 
stage of ■ such fundamental! [import-: 
ance in -the shaping .of their society 
that they are Impelled t,o form, des- 


cribe, or confirm their conceptions 
af the present nnd their vision's of 
the future through the interpreta- 
tion af that past. . Precisely which 
people we are talking about. is not 
always dear. 

Snrlin seems to regard his films 
as essentially social products 
{ auteur theory is so far shunned 
that you have to refer to the- Index 
of films at the back to discover that 
Abel Gance liad anything to do with 
Napoleon Bonaparte ), but his work 
lacks a coherent view of tho rota- 
tions, either -in production or -in 
teccption, between social groups, 
and films. 

Francq and Russia found rdfer* 
encq periods in tlieir revolutions, 
Italy in the RisorglmenK), , the- 
United States- In dm Civil War, and 
the greate.v part of the book is a 
subtle and suggestive 1 dHcussian of 
. sortie bf - the [.films they (produced. 

. The admitted difficulty, of dealing 
- .with a visual medium in . pj-Jar is 
■squarely : faced : this is ;iiot • one of 
tlitiie lame . studies of films which- 


ness ot. visual elements, thougn, as 
usust, his publishers have allowed 
lilm far: too' few ■ illustrations.- lu 
'3S60 he discerns an effort to. recon-. 
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Children in the Cherry Tree 

They perch in the cherry tree— two fledglings 

Not quite hidden, giggler? in the tluskj hatching a pirn. ; 

The tree begins to shake then. It is not laughing,’ ■ 

It groans, its limbs beat slowly like prehistoric uiiriss 
And skin-soft leaves, yellow and pink anti red, cascade. 

So high and so cold, the tree now sUch a stranger. 

Peering out from their eyrie, and down through the Web 
Of branches, the silent high-riders hear shouts 
In their throats. Their colours are lowered, dashes 
Of scarlet and white legging it down as light fails, 

As darkness lopes along the waiting blue hills. 

Kevin Crossley-Holland 


cite the Rlsorgjmento and fascism: 

2o the later Risopgimento films of 
194T-54, an historiography which 
reflects contemporary . perplexities 
in rejecting linear evolution and 
opposing "systems that specify 
history as a continuous, connected . 
process”. October Conforms ^ to' flte 
canoe of “socialism in one 
country” by providing an jn^grd-. . 
looking image of the Revolution as. 
a movement of concert (ration upon, 
and domination of a confined 
space; but In its symbolism of ' . 
oppressive power It offers a moral 
criticism of the old order quite 
Independent nf the dogmas of 
Marx 1st- Leninism. 

It is perhaps with Lit Grande. • 
/Musiort,. however. In. which the • 

reference period ” is the First 
. World . War, that SorlinV analysis 
is most . intriguing. He> detecta “A' 
refusal . of - history, or at least a . 
desire .to -tetnain.’ apart from his- , 
tory”, a taking refuge in., an. 

: enclosed 8nd protected universe : 
..(the prisortermf-wgr camp),’ where a 
sron 11 igroup cen pursue undisturbed 
its limited concerns. Renoir’s 'Classic' ' 
becomes in this version a prophetic , 
vision of the situation In which 
France was to find herself after the 
defeat of 1940, 'with the Germans' 

In control again, history (the war) 
going on somewhere else, .and re-; 
sistartce supplying, for some, the . 
purpose furnished in the film by 
.escape. One. would like to read 
Soriln on La R&gle' du.Jeu. - 

Historians and students of cinema' , 
will find much to debate in. this - 
pioneering work,-. . conceptually and .- 
nietliodcloglcally more sophisticated. 

. than most of the efforts, the. former . : 
have so far made to came to ternts 
with the fiction filin'. ..Its Import' ; 
is wider than its title suggests, .for [ 
Soriln has, simply, taken film as one. , 
of several rqutes,. Uiit in an, age of 
.mess audlojvisual . communication' . 
one of the. most important, towards . 

. the understand Lng of how societies . 
perceive, modify, Snd.use the 


cEiiidi he wants toiknowwhpt history ’.- 
is' for. . •- , ! ■' 
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Working from within 

By Paul Bailey 
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By Andrew Hislop 
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tjie fnce of fulfilled artistic umbi- as well as 
„ 1 “ Je , ss exalted level. 10 purely nov 
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's Hollywood 


i» C ciose 'sfe ‘JeViilSenT o C f pot? feSTutt^O ?1 Y hM H *? 8fands = 

trait photography. Paid bv P the hiLi?.« C i S ' You reaiind me of the , 

~ - IWfntlage of prints, the nlintU ^S“k^' t q . uis ’ , who when asked [ 

grapher was less prestigious if no P ^?/ err ? d — *” en or women, ; 

less skilled, than the niovie camera. Lf,ohf d ‘ l ke the ™ both but there f 

Holly, ,oo, I {££,£:' ««• tliough, benefited 0 "« ht •“ »» ““thing better V j 

1251940 rewSvSd 'P*°« c hers, who .Something better was what Selz- 

IviTsncti S fe b!c . m,shes > along nick always strove For, though he n 

merits 5? hnrf» d 1 • hunian , adoi 'n- wavered m his preference for God " 

, L;? body ha,r < nwels, and or Mammon, rather than in his *. 

itavages. sexual proclivity. He thought ho l\ 

A portrait of Merle Oberon’s face {* ad ,0l,nd a satisfactory balance 
wood and emotionless, placid like .i twee11 tbe *wo but, a gambler M 

„„ cy- r.’, “ r, ® a jl n5b in »s isolation, is die ''' h ° c ?P e,H . lavishly and never forgot i , 


Wirliigiin Press. $ 18 . 50 . ■ V * 3 ° *^he blurb that ACtompmiios (he 7 ,va ‘! 1 seeins l *> me to be a mutter 
f 472 OH 727 4 uncollected stories leads the .,alin- for d *«P re « ret - 
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dvibrnl, Bishop : f . ®“ rly vorfi nns flf "TUc Bear” * «ll him mature He RX. S 

Uil^u people showed up in H long ei£ * f ^’’sodes in die life oF the t0 consider the palpably wicked 

wlnie wr. the wmiinn i„ .short ST'S? M 1 "* , ei ' e expanded «•«■+ as Popeye in Smciuaru and 

sliuii.s. nbvinusiv had pkntv 11 t T u * L They cim, Snopes because he has coil- 

Ilf HMniuy i hit I they ureraii't used V 11 ^ reat J w,lh pleasure xidered thorn too. He understands 

to. She flew a Pi pm- Cuh, kepi wfir' ept r- 1 ,a n a Re,t iiiiie admirer nf essential impotence, as he 

lw.i ciuins, and whar die c.,Ued W >nni Pan lk nor will be acm.iimcd niiderstunds the forceful goodness 

a Wu-nti ei ;nv (log. He was going V'*} ‘ h ® m “.nywuy, m t l.e form of n woman like Dilsev. He wr kes 

] I’hfasaHts, (luiifti w] ‘» ai > ambor intended. From pane "well about evil because he sees 

nnd hnllfrngs I hi-y t-aniu in nnd nnwaida, the offerings runue ldrllie ? s « huniun attribute nm Qfl 


sjtni-rs. Ill cv nil vioi, sly had pkntv ll r u 1 /h . They ciui, 
uf mmiuy ihm they weren’t used J Iw,re s , illd > bo ieild with pleasure 
in. She fbw u Piper Cuh, kept “?,^ ept 'hat a genuine admirer nf 
‘"W and lvliar she railed 'y ll, nm P mi Ik nor will be acquainted 


i^'stiinsr vs » fM ' Hi rr rrri-r^ 1 - ,,f /-w,#;;: srisi^-igs? stm s n t daem * ** * '^8^ • v ‘'seKr - mm - 

about* him as^thoush nn l,,,u ciS l-v all ^ If. Powers’s studv, . trtnsformmg the blonde bombshell ‘^actually been e^ahlth' 1 a' 1 ’ h3 | d B ollle . brush-off ” when 8 “ I p re - p 

im, as though no town u.<r «,-» .< > nknoiMtiuonha t Into a ‘lady” and v/hat tfiev cntloH i... _u“L y _ 5 l'\. ® s t®blkhed purely sented myself nt his hnm« I' 


‘i --.placed by yon 


'lr l r r, l .r puafuwl *n®T ninhnr intended. From page " wcU about evil because he sees ^wusb’is „„ l0WM 1 I , !’ r V«A7i,i/„ f f„ W p/ l(| C otfl tat S a “lady” 

mid hull frogs Ihi«y tMino in uu<| J. 1 ^ nnwaidn, the offerings range v i |, l ,1 « as a human attribute not as no souai-e nf mjrvi. S | 1,0 wa s »nmhi Iterated lit crit, It is on a . brownet£e 

ml»«..ed the Im.uhv and die- said! I'!}-™ the mvful « abstraction ^ ’against Enn El 4 ^ h ™- ■ ■ ■ v.nh vpmtations frmi mhw“' through the “ 

V\ e wns in Miicuu Itnikiuu for „ ' Ul . I^dlar Wile”, fur cxuinple, '. d ! ,ck cb s former is constnntlv nnrf fna ru^ OW bas - rs ar,st|,tr ‘‘is. imcs, many nf whom one woald/.'R 8 ®^ von 

l "I n J* r, * vi ilcial fin-iMliire. n |f,|| « ry tub' nf the prnhihiiion doil, S battle. The evil and the eond Faulkner ^. br,srmHS ,s °i' e of them, ui-.li in read at length. Pov«V' tbe * ens > with 
) kitnt me a lave st'iti.” The man i'* 1 ’ ,s l,ie .knul nf thing that a ar f ,,ot encumbered with inetanhorf his Lnt.»i , S £ ot °/ ten P raisud tor Mntl. ton. of referring , n ?' « 5 ‘l«{ess’s sn 

» ■["'rwnil vngittocr. Ik- , writer, ^ jnh,, O'lkra" g» «Pital letters. They sBr^e M ‘ h(! ^‘V 11 lv,lidl F ml 'vlienoJer h iS co g ,,™«ii Wff f rine loo , k . 

1 ' U . .!l t . ,a< » r. i,l .* M, . , l who whs ;„ d . be J ,er: . O’Hara’s limited ^ knowledge enibrnces^ botli in a,ndess years Ins imrpnse : "Ratliff lin a " . In J a 5 e whi 

? sw VI, i t ‘ r 1,1 M |ss, v-ippi jtid I mi a gin in to ii ^ ed 01 > riic- cvnu- v,u ^ en f e and loving kindness B nd is iLuV J 1 » e 11 ' bree or four pages iWiui..-i«ih in a kind nf folkw j f *tolcaily cndttr 

*i.id who was that. He said, ” His «*emui formula; FaulkSLSc f rmd *kade« of fS " f js both extremely subtle :,ml cm..- version of? s" riHi Still nhoto 

ly..m ? mrt!,a;:^n : e^;.^kr enihSnasai.vi 0 ''^ JStn' MUsissipK,^! “d^Vnd* JUS? SHI® P^rlit^s, 


S; j 1 ® “ bombarded ” Selznick " with 
3*SJ2 lexers, telegrams nnd personal 

„ie ■? xr r ff“’- ■ j»r 


jtm i o on riif, iinn. 

smd who wns thur. He said, ” Mis merciol formula ; Faulkner's ^ 
Pnmc is Kill Fiiulknei 1 . 1 don't va ' t . 0,j e looked down' on it. O'Hara 
kumv tfhes un y g„nd .-.r nnt bur cnultl supply a trick ending 

hfm i " R I,y i V ce ,cllow -" 1 tn]d a «r crush) with a con- * 

lnm he was right good. . . . f ‘deuce that a I tins t dissrms sceiui- 1 

The structural engineer was prob* “* m • h * 1f Faulkner's honest v f 
ably utiiiwnre tlwi, tun years earlier Muarantecd an eniliarrassing awk- f 
ihe mighty nice fellriw - hod been w - ll d »‘--ss when it came (n dishiiiiz 1 
■warded the Nnhel Prize It h "iVir r,ul ,h e Mnmiemeiil. B J 

r°"“ rk tf,ut hi* friend ill " Two Dolln.- Wif,- , f 


vast one looked" 'down on between. ,ce,,,, 8 ^ J ute!y apt: Joe' sees' Anmrica’-.s XT .I’ 1 i: ^ £liol ’ s, h m nr fan . P ?i Jr0grap V e 1 r8 , iia . d ?« abundance of his memo^s are n, look as if it tvere” are 

could simply a vrick 1 ^ Fuulknei-’* t j one long street — "the lone unlm'oiir *r/, i ’ i ' ’?.* senlenaj’ |> o rtan t If unacclalmed place in legendary: Hitchcock proposed a P,l* c fi d above the title frame from a 

f usually a J car crush) ill, occupied bv are not «r«et “ of In MmSStm Wc-sh-Sir !t r\ '1°''! «. m/ ' \ C 1 r 11 ? 11 "SwJrtlll lo *J n !S nt of PS? 1 * 0 " P*«urofc. film of one called “The Longest L 1 ]? 1 - w , lt i Produced bv David O. 

fidencf liut aim-lit. C °"‘ and Unimak , sn .« ,#n *- Btrds. fish, runs from Oklahoma Vo Missm.r! in ofVf .^' l " ,, ' , '‘ J I , ,in l’vf , il « fust with cum bei some Story Ever Told”. Selznick oft-n § eI - mck J - 1 Tlinmas Ingalls who 

ci <5in ; hut F a , lk,ro.v V SCL ' ,Ul ' !!e i J nn li l ' d L a . nd d °*»estic) Mexico, to Detroit mid ChL,'.’ - n S , S ^ ,Ui T ' ] ; shantih. shirf^'ipiceni in the bustle of t he film took a long roll of paper to bed desl « ned *e bfok has Included an 

Huartintecd on h!™* t ho,,csty USf L SI 8 lhr u l - hls ««ion_EHi the wav back to M isissh nl 8 r' '! « -!' rl, J , ^ d /V ! e ‘J 1 ™ l ? ,er ™*i"S more use nf with . hint to meet his scriotorv a PP™P"«ehr lavish abundance of 

vvardne-vs when it J, . ,* n ' '^' km per anBint *^! e,vpl .' ‘heir pro- kind are everywhere 1 ‘ ' , l ' " si ‘ d . : } l,d /buse comrtiu portrau studio, they not only needs. Even the “O” in P his ‘■°“ >l ' red ! tllustrations and photo- 

ou, 10 -*«-i the JSSitl’i ^■' , . 0Vel ! J, 1 M Possess Faulkner is a ch«lt < , nn t • rl '.''“■•'eilhtic of Powen's i4Kf r 6*‘etb iinuge of the star name was written iu bv him f aphs. fGone IVtfA the Wind was 

u me denouement. f oni a Jrorlu d, ^ t,n B' ll5< h a ci-ow becHuse he see/hn^In i 8 " 8 wntL ‘ r £ n ?!i ,M I bnrh .Publicity machines, but so as to match the noW on « of the first productions to use 

Two i Dollar Wife *’ should have it— not ffj hkf* uf t J F f ulkne r b«s the Lide ouifyirdT i i? ‘ SS rnm | N ,ei ' ,IB ,10r Professor W^[ lLei '«d the Images on the screen cloture of his movie-mogul Hvals coJ , f, r r , P h o'°8 ,a Phs extensively for 

l*een left to moulder In its archive to- be* Jed ‘t? 1 hu Pl«»s novelists start ife til 1 l " ni ? T 3 Cn, , nes U JP "f* 1 * anything pa,tlcu[ai '- 0ften . He claimed it stood for 8 Olfier" i p * ,r P ases - B,I F cIl . e colour 

.tiling with such desei-vetllv uiipitb- Ynknannta JnhL r 01 . b,ue - His appearance and thon i ■ p,yS| S ul [!} ' ,, ' y nlinm Faulkner. Bohen contrastmR, unnatural light Hut not everyone wns fonlnri Sf 1 - 1 ?? lac k the imagination and 

lislied (until now) stories is with livino^ 0 Cou,,ry ls populated Faulkner dives . ll,wnrd *- Wam-ii s short essay ( published If ®f rs arr osted for a moment in bv the initial ‘ or chastened ht stn . Icil, S quality of the early black 

;; Peter’ and “Don SSSnl" KyaVd ten* ™" tba co«S oriii5?i?‘?, mrn - th , e Esiuiu of M ««. ^mem on the faces of their his memos lfowml S^ric^ VSkJSS! ''V™ 1 P^^aphy. 

Once Aboard the Lugger m » •„ minister iw'!, ° T tbe disgraced (such as thev ni-nf -J!?* 1,1 ^ 1 n,lnd * ,b «-* tniisr acute and tinderstinil?^ ^^* . w,tb the development of and member of MGM's nuhliri^ Jechmujlw enhanced the modern 

of .meiest in that it slUs ihe for tShJT - "* Tenay "n aloud 3Jr ‘^"k on tbu subject, TO® «»«ny nf the dennrS^rcpIierituu SelS 'i,„ e,J l bl,t 1 the a,t of l )bo£ o- 

£b ® infliai?; „ e C Zl - c li .. emerges 4h“haThLT ee .t P ° V ‘ Wful in { ‘ ,H * weie br«,oU,i.lo : ffi 10 


ins remark tliut his friend in “Two Dollar WiF •» G i. hi ■ 101,1 “ crackle, but Faulkner l*..« ,if - ■ , ne sees hum 

Mississippi wns mu mm n f rimse been Infr .X.Yv i S10ll,d Jiavo it— not for him n bird tbnthfl! the , ! ,side outwards, 
uni eis who talk of nothin. In,, VS n » ,l,d ® r ^ its archive, to- be red * t SL ha « , 5“* start with 



This beautiful portrait (1929) by Ruth Harriet Lo ui 


.voting Faulkner under the influence 


nX, " , W,,kb has to he 

r* he *®W her. That he set 
Inmself high si nn thuds is evident 

from the first 30n-odd pages of 
i?,® 1 * B1 olner’s edition nf his un- 

fkst U rtr a fS nf! e' contain the 

' ■ 1 of fannliat 1 eiiisodes 

from fAe tfnt'Afjiyttfjffterf and The 

un 'llS ""ti of . thfl Rories, thar make 
up the collection Go' Down, Moses. 

te« llfcl wonderfully well : clmrac- 
Siii e i & “! l P f Sarto ns, Henry 
£SU&* Arn ^ ,ld - *hc McCaslin, Pat 


tirli Th j method 4 * ln be lh,! , U ' mid Eudora We 

e obsessive ?«r fhn " ppe “ r M views of Intruder in the Dust 

rhen he seems to hn JI? collected ii 

■tie more than mo.llc triiia"'^ ! * ”1. "* Sarv - * ra ^ 


are nlniost at rX" pt 1 "a -p a 
aris Review itf-f lv t U-l 1, 
- nice fellow l, .t ! .' 
and gangstenf 

ul engineer -1 ■ ■ , 

tvourite ctagiEy Paul Smith 

kens s Mrs . . 

..... IV* lit ml r --Tn»im 


the past 


. He liked 
ikon • wH'- 


lirofoiindly 

endures. 


sc~*fss^ y ^ ass- !at*-fe.4 ?F r "*i ssf fi ^il&Fsssn* isrss^t F “" y t o '' r ?«r i, pU sissite 

• sil W sails 

; WM0&M o n the run : - |?vg|: 

2 ■ wr.tjh.ewt,: 

. , r W L d . » y mb - r, . t I« s use i latino in f nd d ™KMer, who are forcei in 3 qX„ a1 7 t : ’ li.! ? ,K ’ i Befo re Kt-mnery? Wn„M l ,,,l£,£, *-'-ss wmidenng. fakes aP* to me that Zapata hi 

, ■: ■ Eg^arjgira &&*?**■ ■-■ 2 'g’.'giSiB.VJc 


some external, objective "history” ^6 “ landlady"; and the rendefina 
with more or loss fidelity, but mi of La Grande Peur as The Bis Fear 

JSSLS^SErtj* • <™=K5 .■■resistlbly” of'' 6 Raymond 


atvrays cteat. opposing ' systems that specify 

Snrlin seems to Regard his films history as h continuoils, connected 
as essentially social products Process October conforms to the 


■ over twenty 
sufficient an 
to boot, real] 
the heading 
like me”? 
f ber earlier m 
, Ufa B.K, (Be 
she Jong f 01 . 
op the be, 
glasses? Wt 
V goo?y. f 0f., h 




Cimure* . ' ... ■ ' ii mmmhnmmim', 


ton den 
V her n( 
I .There. 


myst ; rOflO problems navo-no t been- efftfre ly creative evocation bf ■ Miotu lis : cdUs . add .. SoeU.iV shorts ■ . an . bq ute . aware 1 - • Its limited 
b*W. , [.??*J0u ,, 1 fp.r one thing. Occasionajly g “ reference ppriod”! .This is a ness of visual elements, tliough, as becomes it 
the- Qt^.'giy.pea dnayailiriBly . behind the- stage of such- fundamental import^ usual, his publishers have allowed vision of 

■: - ■ ' Knollltn titien K a* O.* * 4 * h.i .l. _r .j_ L ; t : in.. ..i • D 


.independent of the dogmas of 
Marxlst-Lenlnlsm. 


peritaps with La Grande \ 
however, in which tlia 
ce period" is the First 
(ar, that So rim's- analysis < 
intriguing. He detects “a 
if . history, or pt -least a 
i remain apart from hls- 
i taking refuge in. an, 
and protected universe 
mer-of-war camp), whote a 
up can pursue 'undisturbed' 
d concerns; Renoir’s classic 
in this version a. prophetic 
t the situation m which 




j; .-tbe < original., ante in the shaping of. rtteir society him far too few illustrations. In ,. France was to find herself after the 1 
sect ’Crb#'.!, ;“t?IaSr a ' I, Hu.ori k that they gre impeBed. to form, des- I860 he. discerns an effort to recon* defeat of 1940, with the Gerniana' 

•a.;in)6tidu;-.; hii i l'J' Tn ■ . ;y- . a-y ■*??■•. .r-.:.- . •: -*T ..’-..•i in control' again, history (the war) 
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: r-‘‘ 1 , - ; 1 . • , .. ■' !. ,' ■ - 


history 
igarded 
i which 
, needs 


; -V ^ <^Mrert Gherry Tree 

‘ ; They peKpln th$cUayry, p-ee^-two ftedglings ’ 

' Not quite Mdd^n w r gig§lers In the dusk, hatching a Pten. 

Thd tree begins, t.b jstyake then. It is not laughing, 

: It groans, its limbs beat slowly like prehistoric win&s 
And skin-soft leaver, yellow and pink and ted» cascade. 

So high and so cold, the tree now such a stranger. ' 

Peering out front their eyrie, and dawn through the web 
Of branches, the silent high-riders hear shouts 
In their throats. Their colours are lowered, dashes 
Of scai‘let and white legging it down as light failst 
As darkness lopes along the waiting Jjluo hill's. 

Kevin Crossley-Holland 


s&Li Li' 




'. • ■ -• fc .f ^ •-[. 'li* 5 Vi ‘ V. .V. it ; 

: ; ; - • 5 


■SSE&v ft- 


in control again, history (the war) 
going on .somewhere else, and re-' 
sistance supplying, for some, tlie : 
purpose furnished in the flint by- 
escape. One ' would like to read' 
Sorhn on Ln Kdgls dtt Jeu. 

Historians and students of dnema' 
will: find, much ;to debate lo this 
pioneeringi work,, conceptually and 
inet-hodelagicaUy more sophisucated 
than most of the efforts the former 
have so far made to come to terms', 
with the fiction film. Its ijnpdrt" 
is wjdcr ; than ita title suggests^ for 
Soriin has simply taken film -gs oufl r ' 
of .several routes, but In an age. of • 
mass audiovisual communication . 
one Of.' the moat important, .towards, 
the understanding of how : societies, 
perceive, modify, atjd use the "Ws- 
tory ” i through ivlUch thOir. self- 
consciousness is developed and exr 
pressed. jLikt? Mar.c. Blocb’s shkall, 
child; he wenta to know. what history 
is 1 for..- ■ . •' , . ' • ; 
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lll.UTNIill |lvilil«U> : I shun 111 go sn fill" US to Sfl.Y 

f is an impertinence to even v 

JJmolIcrteil Smnes of lo ]oi)k at them, since that de 

R'liiilMu-i -indicates a certain disrespect 

7I0i>i». CJi.ittn Mild Winiius. £12.95. ( | 1C f, lce 0 f fulfilled nr tilt if ui 
{.i 71111 1 lion. On a loss exalted level, 

meet Faulkner's most inenion 

jlUlllil UR V ANT W ITTI- NIK-: K ft : cliuraciers ill, as it were, their I 

Faulkner: The Tiunsfifitiration of incarnation is only superficially 
Itiiiuraiihv strucilve. One learns frmii the 

‘ . .. .. counter that their creator was 

lI|,1 ' e,s,, y of Nt-biuska 1 less. conteut , D | enve them within 

, 7fl - confines of a magazine story: 

n Bii-M try/ j needed to explore their pos-iilmii 

iva.ii it pnvvi'RR • 10 ,l,cm #u, » t0 P re ‘‘ ertl 11 

I.VM.I. II. POWt-.RB. oll if larger canvas. It isn’t m 

Faulkner’s Yoknupatuwplwi Comedy of a lessnn. 

*3|»n. Ann Arbor : University uf TJi e blurb that accompanies 
Mir hiRiiii" I’res*. SIR. 50. uiiLtiilucieri Maries leads tin; or 

It 472 08727 4 ji-v. linsL-hnlurlv reader i«i exi 


Working from within Masks and moguls 

'<* "■“•**«** ;■<**.**- apEwieS 

working notes for Einum. Indeed, —perhaps our native resistance has progress of technology and the ihrmitB (T. prefer in say grinding) ~ — ~ ' "" 1 r ' jj r it nhcr^v as I a« nVf i v ! m ■ « P it°2T wh »c h . l, B preferred— men or women, 

1 shun Id go so fur us to say Mint its roots in the awareness that he is regress ut civilization. nidusiry tn Fsinlkner studies. i, UN khral • less skilled than tSI m?vU repl J ed ’ * Ufce them both but there 

it is an impertinence to even want a writer whn deliberately makes To draw attention to the longueurs which Judith Brynm Winenhert JOHN KOBAL . mai , ui. ’ rt ou S ht to be something better’." 

to look at the in, since that desire life difficult for the reader. If that in Faulkner's work is to point out «»d Lyall H. Powers have made re- The Art of the Great Hollywood f luin ,| Ie work ' S c he5 Something better was what Selz 

indicates a certain disrespect in is rite reason, then it is unfortunate ,he obvious. The grandness of his W ' *** Ph#t0fir0phcrS 192MW0 removed ulffitly SSSSS^jSSl ■Wc”lw5» strove Sf hough he 

i he F.i.e nf fu f il led artist c am hi- as well as unjust, since Fnulkners vision more than compensates fm* tvnliL-rg s Faulknui .- flit* Tram. All/in I nnx f 1 u'irh curl, Fm’ki.l.l.. 1 i ui-ivorail !.. 1.1. ...... c n i 


By Andrew Hislop 


JOHN KOBAL: 


by the bisexual Marquis, who when asked !>• 
photo- which he preferred — men or women, i •„ 
s, if no replied, ‘I tike them both but there h *: 
camera- ought to be something better’.” 


291pp. Allen Lane. £15. 


's Hollywood 


with such forbidden human adorn- wavered in Ids preference for God I l 
njotits as body hair, navels, and ov Mammon, rather than In his : -'-y 
cleavages. sexual proclivity. He thought he 

A portrait of Merle Oberon's face. t ad fonnd . 8 sati sfoctory balance ;> 
white and emotionless, placid like b ? tween ft 0 . l ' v P but. a gambler -. ; 
a null mask in its isolation, is the spent lavish y and never forgot | 
most disturbing photograph in . f,n ? ll L c,a l cn l ,fl P se of his father, j*.- 
KaImI’n bonk. Lit flat, so that the w weie ‘* te ‘ I the compromise in •; : - 
scar: from make-uu nounnlnn rii.i Mnmmqns favour: “I have never 


f one after honours instead of dol- 
ars. _ But I hove understood the 
relationship between the two.” 
Ronald Hover hns an interest in 
his subject worthy, in its obsession 


Mirmg.ui I rept. SIB. 50. miLullccied Maries leads the urtlin- , . 

H 4/2 087 27 4 jry, i.mtfi Marly reader to expect . T'wulkiusvs strengths are of the 

■ i ' ' i ; some hri Ilium ad tlir ions in liie ^"1 r ^ t fashion. He does not 

. * ir.en i-i F-HilkiKT canon. Those espectu- Judge his men and women, bur pre 

In AugiKi ISSfi, M.iiincry O (.minor (!ll|M ure 5II0|) ( | as j ie j_ finest ? e,,ls fbem with an honnurnble dis 


were dusty and his trousers were SK,,it - v “» Scnius-waj' s “ ffor *5f r ‘ 0 v ok ’"‘; e,d j5 d 1 

soiled, too. But they were of bis lecognmoii that the mailman 1 “ lll S/ n ‘W 

decent scree sharp v creased :,,ul lhl * ™fkmuid hod woumls lo to be found on tho fi 


mcived some uiicxiiectud vi.siiors, .hj-.u, rollectinn nre ni-.< interest. That is what I mean when 

whom she described in a letter to Tj' ‘*f nt .VJ 1 1 «»> him mature. He invites one 

lihz.iheth Uishnp : J.id thJ' episodes in Hie ’life of ‘ilie l !> consider the palpably wicked 

I iiuxe people showed up 111 U MI1R Sarcurii fuinilv iltar ere expanded ' r , Pni ’ e >' 1 * i 111 S W and 

while car, the i%rmi:»n in short j„ -The t/nvuiiquifhod. They can. Fl f ni “"Sg* because he bus con- 
shuri.s. 1 hey iiIivj.misIj had pleiilv as I have said, bo read -with pleasure sole red them too. He understands 

nf nil nicy that tiny wercn'i used ox«-am ih.it a eetuiine adniirer of tlle ! r e «« nll « iMpotenco, as he 

... Sin* flow a Piper «;«!.. M>t wUMiSii FnXo^l to “■*"«** ft® forceful goodness 


iwii t mu is, u ml wfi.ir .she i •.tiled 
n “ IVuiiilc-i'iiw ” ling. He was .miing 


wiili i hem anyway, in the farm 
i heir iinllior imcntled. From page 


of a woman like Dilscy. He writes 
so well about evil lic-couse he sees 


iiivc- a ^kiiic^aiuiiai nuuu n< iu.t • ■ 

professional rags, but there was s, R ni - 
something definitely rootless LvjII H. Powers's 
about him, a9 though no town nor net's Y oknapaluwpha 
city was his, no street, no walls, unadulterated lit crit. 


11 IX siurico t | lrouB h the “ moiiKseline de . ,7 • . 7 u V “H . JU . ,U * worR on "is now Him, A f arewell 

•••“*• J?*;- i.Q h bi Jm SwXS’ln l^i* J SSSL BSnjK. &***"& “ Arm,*-. (The br»,l»(l raisht 


was a siruciuial engineer. Ho wV... ' n'HW. linii.Lri *'! IS Knowledge embraces both In Joe’s life in three or four pages Mansion) Is a kind of folksy and , v 

said lie had u friend who was «., rU S ,u„ n violence and loving kindness, und is both extremely subtle and ulxn- comic version of T. S. Eliot’s Tire- • 0,1 h photographer 

u writer in Mississippi and I ft c ,n,® "Yj »weral shades of feeling In- lutely apt: Joe' sees America as sins . . . the final sentence nf Ji"portant if unacclalr 

km id wild iv as I lull. He said, "His '“jvu** * between. one long street— “the long unlnvelv Tha Sound and the Fury is “ Faulk- . the development of mo 

name is Bill Faulkner. I don't Faulkner's landscapes are not street ” of In Memoriain. The street nciN even more hopeful equivalent ; Wtirkui;? at fuse with 

know if he's any g««"d nr not hut . r a . e i, , C v i,i * ni ‘ j* occupied bv men alone. Birds, fish, runs from Oklahoma to Missouri, io of Eliot’s ' Shnntih, sliantih. shamih’ . ®2! ,, ?i D:eri i “ the ^Y 81 

lie's a .Highly nice fellow.- 1 told {«« ,1 “, l " !‘ and animals hvild and daincstici Mexico, to Detroit and Chicago, all that closed The Waste Land". Thai ! ««, then Inter making 

him he was right good. . . . I- ‘sni - L h, r "Lhlkne^s Clones v u ' , P eu 1 r 'intu.all v in his fiction — ull fte way back to Mississippi. Joe’s "closed” and those cqinmas ar* ‘ j ^ 

The xm.aur.il eiminew was iwoh- .« mEnsdnl iS! st ‘ ei1 ln detall > " ll given their pro- kind me everywhere. characteristic of Powers s iiidiCtw . »mag 

toW.v unn ware th.it. K»i wars vmlh-r, ward ness when it camo to disiiinE 'u?!?®** Fevv ,1uvel,s ts possess Faulkner is a challenging writer 10 both style _nnd accuracy, j „ ri i:en c ' e d P . i. ^ „ _ f 1 

iliu ** niigluv nice fellow ” hu«l been 0 .„ .i. e .linnuomciit 6 ft a abl,| ty to distinguish a crow liecHuse he sees human beings from Neither he nor Professor V, men- •_ , ■ « 0 tlie “U Q Sea i 

awarded tin* Nohel Prize, h is clear 1 e dennucmciit. from a grackle, but Faulkner has the inside outwards, whereas inosr « comes up with anything fresh J? ] ,a ^, 

fiuni Iiik remark tlmt his friend in "Two Dollar Wife" should have H — not for him a bird that huppans novelists start with the physical Sl *- V about Faulkner. Robert Pennl; V 111 

Mississippi whs not one of those been left to moulder in hs archive, Jo ; he red or blue. His appearance and then work inwards. W.n reii s sbm*t essny (published m .• 1 “ « 

writers who talk nf mithiiig hm their along with such deservedly anpuh- Yqknapatnwpha County is populated Fnulkner dives headlong into the his .selected Essays of 1958) remain!) ■. . witi,.!.. ?u! 

own work. Faulkner was an inter- lislied (until now) stories as ''’ ir h living creatures, from the confusion of his people's minds the most ncute and understanding; j Hu- 

tsicd list cner, as Ills fiction testifies. '’Peter" and " Dnn Giovunni ". farmyard hens to the disgraced (such as they are). and worries away critical work on the subject, though* camera, n 


length and nave mod to 

am'if* nrn “} ai;e 11 look os j f if were ” are 
remised S ? aced above the title frame from a 
p P TrtnoP« " lm wirti "produced bv David 0. 

P ?!!! Sel/iuck Thomas Ingalls who 


no is even more noperui cqiuvatenq ■*•■■.">.>.4 nun uuuunscmu oiuiy i.vw iuiu . sciznicK ori-sn riocieupd thn Itnni, i,7^i..j/.j «... 

of Eliot’S ' Shnntih. almntlh. ahantihl «a“iP«®M '» the bustle of the film took a long roll of paper to bed , Sprltelv la vFh ah ndmirJ r f 

that closed 77ie Waste Land". That! *«. Aw later Making more use of with him to meet his scriptory ' Xu red ilh. s ?n H nn c nn, i 

“ closed ” ' and those commas , ft? Portrait studio, they not only needs. Even the "O" in' his SKI iGo » 

ctutrucMrUtic of Powers’s indifCeo create the image of the star name was written in by him, Jne of' the first nin Ann i n n ^ i nil 

dice io both style and accuracy- J®£. tb “ .publicity machines, but so .is to match the nomeii’- ^Tnur ihotoR.SnSs eScnsTvelv for 
Neither he nor Professor Witten- • u, [{“B<j®d tlie iniages on the screen, cloture of his movie-mogul rivals, puhlicitv nurpnses) But the colour 
berg comes up with anything fresh “the close-up In particular. Often, He cluintcd it stood for “Oliver”. ur i„t s ‘lack the imnainutinn and 
4-.. «... .4. T> nll u, nni . Penn IierceVv COntrastinc. imnnrurnl 1 lol.r Ttur nr.t nirPi'irmiA uiur .. ^ 10fl hHQ 



4iwi) work, raulknor was nn intor- lislied (until now) stories as with Jiving 

ested I iKiciier, hs Ills fiction testifies. '’Peter" and "Dnn Giovunni". farmyard n 

1 should imagine that his knowledge “Once Aboard the Lugger (1) " is minister rei 

of xt mic t ural engineering was. pretty nf interest in that ir shoos the f° r comfort. 


Peter” and "Dnn Giovunni". farmyard hens to the disgraced (such as they are). and wor 
Once Aboard the Lugger (O’Ms minister reading Tennyson aloud at their preoccupations 


into me III* ovit-nru U»nyj ai lano.i il-mibhui . , mii.i i ■ T nummi "iiax, ivrurist leclltllCO or 

i's minds Hie most ncute and understnndinil ,h^ e , c _ t8 ' ; WIth rbo development of and member of MGM’s puhlicitv film epic, h 
■lies awuy critical work on the subject, thotfl? h 'novic camera, munv nf the deportment, replied to a Selznick Aruphyttiok 

until he CAwluy's introduction to the Pori ■ n '•»* Powerful Imaaes In films wero bmadsidu: “Rest assured 1 will front its into 


'“screen c?atu?l of° hu’motie-mo-ul "SJ’ ?AT-r P,l0 ^ rap “i 5ff n i Swly . for r/ "' s beautiful portrait (1929) by Ruth Harriet Louise 

f. Often, He claimed it stood for ““Oliver ” Ufis ‘ Lc^^X 65 ^ ® gi n utton 0 ^ fJ-Kifiwn, the fifteen-year-old girl from Harlem tiiscevt 

atural light . But not cveryono whs fooled striking quality nf the carlv black F, ‘ ,or f° r h,s aI l hlack musical' Hallelujnh I, which re w 

moment in by the initial nr chnstened hy ant i white portrait photography. Composure unperturbed by i he large bunch of grapes an 

:01> J the ‘f ’" 8 . Howind niut/, Ivt iclst Technicolor enhanced the modern right ear, is taken from John Kobal's The Art of the < 


thorough. voting Faulkner under the influence 

If his interview with Jean -Stein V f J " <ie, ; h 9? ,,ra f d ' , Tls » ll ' nse ia 
for the Pmis Review is to lie hnomingly adjectival: 
trusted, F.iulkticr wasted no time *be dinghy moved 
in worrying wiint critics and in silence Bave for s 

leaders thoiiehi of li is work. " Mine chicks of water a: 

is the standard which has to be wielded the oars, j 

met ”, he told her. That ha set 'hie stroke I could fi 

himself high standards is evident a»d fading surge t 

from the first 3(KI-odd pages of under my thighs. 

Joseph Blotner'a edition of his un- tines seethed along 

collected stories, which contain the with bubbled fire, h 

first drafts of familiar episodes ness which bore u 

ft mu The Unl'anqiifeked and The slapped now and. 

Ihtmlel and of the Maries that make the keel with whisi 

up thu collection Co Down, Moses. irtft shocks, as ojf.st 

They read wonderfully well : charac- points. Soon ;a ; le 

leva 'like Granny Sartor is, Henry ' smoldered lateral!} 
and Mrs Arrrtstid, Ike McCuslin, Pat bpwi, the Captain 

Stamper, and tho repulsive Flein • vague relief egains 


emerges with what he sees to be the Faulkner and Eudora Welty’jj' 


hut the art of photn- 
a long time to recover 
roduction. 


This beautiful portrait (1929) by Ruth Harriet Louise of Hina Mao 
McKinney, the fifteen-year-old girl from Harlem discovered by King 
Vidor for his all-black musical Hallelujnh I, which reveals a placid 
tomyosure unperturbed hy t he large bunch of grapes attached to her 
right ear, is taken from John KobaPs The Art at the Great Portrait 
Photographers (reviewed on this page). 


mug Faulkner under the Influence He has a sense of history " There truth - This method can appear to reviews of Intruder in the Dust and|. 

Joseph Conrad. Its prase is is no such thing as iwu-only is" l,e obsessive, for there are times Faulkner’s Letters, collected in /W -jrv* . » - 

loiniugly adjectival : he told Jean Stein: " Tf wax existed, when he seems to be excavating Eye of the Story, are almost as fin*.; I rl A 

The dinghy moved In darkness, there would be no grief or sorrow." li Y le f ore than manic tv i via, but In Faulkner’s Paris Review Intel- 1 ivtmilili tiiv L 

in silence Bave for small gurgling The past Is visibly present in Jeffer- it ^succeeds— as with Benjjj view, the " mighty nice felluw”,-thi Jr 

clucks of water as tho nigger son, his t re-imaglneil Oxford in J ,te Sound and the Fury, and friend of hobos and gangsters » " i— i. n 

wielded thenars. At each in vis- Mississippi. Events in Greensboro in Hightowers vision of Ins inheri- we || 51s structurai engineers, !►_.'. niluil.Y 

ible stroke I could feel the steady 1930— where charges of homicide | a ' 1c ® fro ™ ft e . c,vil War . [" Light vctiled thut his favourite character Ey Paul Smith 1 * (t 


j s n nicans mid mi index of response ties.” of the Habsburg empire tribe, or confirm their conceptions - cile the IMsorgimento and fascism ; 

• . * JP c Be proi)it*ms 01 the time m which should no doubt I13 " Slav "con- of tho present and their visions of in tho later Kisorgiinento films of 

.. w mnite,. a reconstruction of tno ctirrance ” is surely the result oi too the future through the intorpreta- 194’J-W an historiography which 

. - so ®“ 1 ' ralolinnsliip which, using the facile a rendering of the French for tiara of that past. .Precisely which reflects con temporary perplexities 

— pretext of tlto past, reorganizes tho "competition”: the wife of an Ita- people we ave talking about Is not in rejectlnjs linear evolution and 

present . It « not n rendering of [jam rural landlord appears oddly as always clear, opposing "systems', thnt specify 


the keel with whispering, caress- effectual liberal attorney; Gavin Faulkner’s flcdon once suffered believed 


*•11 l ° d b6 respocted, j|, F “|, J? Rest fl8ing the Past • 

irtg shocks, as of. soft and secret Stevens, pleading with the worthy neglect in Am erica, too." It 'was" run suspe'e^ snrvfvaf kit-^her detertnls*- 226pp. Baati Blackwell. £9.9^. 

pRlms. Soon ' a ; les9er darkness cttlzena of Greensboro. Nor is ft until MAlcplm Cowley edited the tinn rn endure. It is that qusliifi i u “e 1 19510 6 

s nu>lder od latarnlly across the hard to picture an old inhabitant Portable Faulkner in 1945 that the above all others, that permeates k» a — 

bowi, the ■ Captain humped in of that town marvelling, as some of dust of a decade began to Ufc. profoundly immune hiT. It, ■ ■ ' 

vague relief against -ir, and the Faulkner’s people marvel, at the Today, by contrast, there is a endures. • Cecil B. de Millo, , Grahair 

mRjrer's i rhythmic- blobbing. .It . . has recently 'romlnded'i; 

ihiclunod still more. The dinghy _ • [Richard Cnour : de. Lion *t 


mnro or less tin only, iu 
essay in historiography with n 


as essentially social products 


uous, connected 
Conforms to the 

-ij- -T7 • 


On the run 




stamper, ana itio reputsive. Flein • vague renet against ir, ana me ruumoers people morve 
Snopei are vividly alive in these nigger's i rhythmic blobbing. It 
tales' that he' sold lo Scribners and thickened still more. The dinghy 

Die SnrwFday Evening Post. They lifted with a. faint grating jar, f -t* Vft 

deserved to he published. When and stopped. Tit e new moon hung V_/ I I L I 1C I I 
■ oner thinks of the polished concoc- fn the c rests, of; the pines over- T VJlAW A v 
. lions' those magazines specialized in. head. r— *r ' ■ ■■ —. m » .. . n ■ ■» . 

. Ji’a a miracle they ever' a op eared Faulkner's heart ia displayed In a _ . , ' • .•*' 

jn. print: their lack, the obligatory story informed by. a. believable, as By PafTlCIR Craig - 
final twist; Ihmr .comedy is rooted distinct fnira a melodramatic, dark- _ _ 

ig hfe. not easily manufactured ; ness— "Miss Zilphia Gaitt”. The g555 " ^SSSSSSSSSSSS S 

• me nail* they deal with can’t be .dis- tone here K grimly comic, not heai-y JANE BERNSTEIN : 

Polled, tidily, iu a sentence pr two. with significance. It tells, clumsily, • 

• Ibev doservod W b<t ouhiUhed n£ . tw “ abandoned women, mother Departures 

but dJ £?Sfric ^ rewschation irt and daughter, who are. forced in 288pp. Allen Lane. £5.95. 


teinpiinuy 

mi (Hence. . 
only tho fi 
but tho I 


perhpps appropiiatp. that the 


— °ver twenty-five, previously self- who wns happily getting 
sufficient and an authority on ants her dissertation before the 
to boot, really compile a list under collision with Kramer km 

— ■ ff}® heading “Reasons he might nut of thu running altogo 

— like . me”?. Would she coyly label would-be Marie Curie, hi 

the earlier untroubled period of her ' profitless wandering, take: 
life B.K. (Before Kramer) ? Would a cigarette lighter fnctbr 

she long for Kramer to throw her 

1 ou the bed and rip ' off her What’s odd about the st3 

glasses ? Would she lie on 1 the rather smart and jaunty nc 

— : floor- ofs 'her'T apavirtlerit, " after 'dreamy, breathless, hlg 
, Kramer has Jeft her, and refuse to gl° ss >t acquires from tim< 
bbdge until the bujldlng siiherin- it was her birthday * any 
tendent coaxes hej’ out from under possible. Maybe he d he t 
,*» her quilt with a turkey, sandwich ? another .girl ... It si 


sana in an- .'AnaUcait' Ccremnnu ? . ‘ , . u u progress, witn nil me loose, onus 

»Darryl F: innack, Paul Van dor ivn mi ‘H l,,ro » sfClotlos Imyo to enn struct and unresolved questions, whicu that 
1 reveals in . hi* contribution to rhb t10 *lto film Is tho most Cor* implies. Professor Sorlln is attempt- 


.liter than a i.ekTa "c£5 vlilt ^af the rola- ■!■«!>> in its symbolism of 

tlculated sys- tionn, eltlier in production or in “ J. 3 ^jciim Ve n F ° nf n Iw SL! 'Snifi 
i mstsarch in jeccption, between social gcoups J* 8 ' {wj 

s loose, ends mid films. indrpendent of the dogmas of 


loose ends and films. 

France and Russia found vefer- 


Marxlsc-Lenlnlani. 

It is perhaps with La Qranda 
Illusion, however, in which die 
“reference period” is the first 
World War, that Sorlin’s analysis- 
is most. Intriguing. He detects “a 
refusal .of history, -or at least a . 
desire to remain apart from his- 
tory”, a taking refuge in an 


>e to BIOSS It acquires rrom unit- LW — . lip question many buitcu, /ill uw l»u>bi u icibiuiicb pcrioa . J.IUS is a uoss ui viaum ciciuciils, uiuubii, as “J- , - , a - y* 

e-in. • “it was her birthday ; anything wk I™.** • > «ow do they do it in the o«e gropes unavailingly behind .the . stage of such fundamental import- usual, his publishers have allowed vision of the situation in which 

nder possible. Maybe he'd he th^re u ni(QQ States ? ,w : Erigljsh phrase for the original ante in the shaping of -their- society him far- too few illustrations. In France -was ito .find herself after the 

ich? another girl .. Itseems J^r.Optmilstic >h B n i n nvB „. French thou®ht. The “slave minor t' that they are impelled to form, des- I860 he discerns on effort to Tecbn- defeat or 1940, with the Germans ■ 

lcn • umi uoon »adine V , rae P>. i expect from m control eiialn. hlstorv (the- wart 


M; 


I dlstlM- W her mother in California and • {J 1 aE if“ n *J 5 r* silly -«nIS school chairs ' • w'«J h invest 

• and ft*" t0 j * lt T Mstor in , England. l£ ' fUslaTns, old men 



investigate the use 
n,ps a source: ho 
antian In tills book 
du Cihdma and his 
inent work : with 
frnd Marie-Claire 



Children in the Cherry Tree 

They perch in the -cherry tree-two fledglings ■ | 

Not quite hidden, gigglers in the dusk, hatching a.ptan:. 

The tree begins to shake then . It is not laughing, 

Itgroms, its limb's beat slowly like prehistoric w*i$s. 

And skin-soft leaves, y&llow and pink and red, cascade. 

So high and so cold, the tree now ^pch a sponger. 

Peering out from their eurie, and down through th^ web J . 

' Of branches, the silent lugh-riders hear shouts 
• t In their throats. Their colours, are loitered, dashes • y 

Of scarlet and white legging it down as light fails, , 

As darkness lopes along the waiting .blue hill's. 

Kevin Crossley-Holland 




• : ' ; T; J; ^ | '| ... ; ■ 


in control again, history (the- war) 
going on someiwhere else, and re’ 
siatance supplying, for some, the 
purpose furnished in die film by/ 
escape. One : would like to ' read 
Sorlin ou La Rdgie du Jet* • • 

Historians and. students of dneim^ 
will ; find much, to debate in this 
pioneering work; conceptually and 
meth.odologlcaHy .more sophisticated, 
than most of tbe efforts the former., 
have so far made' to come to terms 
with the fiction film. Its import' 
is wider than ita. tide suggests,- for 
' Sorlin has b imply taken film as one 
of several. routes, but in an i age of* 
mass audio-visual communication 
one- of the , most i m por tan t, .to wards 
the ‘understanding of how societies 
perceive, modify, and use the “his- 
.tory" through which .their. seJf- 
consciousiiesG is developed and ex- 
pressed. Like Mare: Bloch's small 
• child, he wants to know what history 
is for.. • . -■ 
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The uses and abuses of the Muses 


By Peter Conrad 

ICS conns iPflirffmann 
Covt'iH I’arcli'n und BltC TV 

Ornlii-c aux Enfci's 
l-MI (SLS 5I7S) 

Uii-Ta-Clan. Tln> Snnc or l ui innio, 
M. Colli-l'ialir’s At Home 
Welsh Niiti;Ji>aF Open* 

J.h Welle llfilfene 
English National Opera 


Wanner saiti of Meyerbeer's 
operas (and by innuendo of all 
operas except bis own I that they 
flaunted effects without causes. 


operas excej 


Offenbach traces these grandiose 
effects to (heir causes, which are 
shown to he mean and Mercenary. 
The three one-aclers performed in 
concert by WNO at the Queen 
Elizabeth Hall in November— Bii- 
Tu-Clntu The Song of Fortunio and 
JO. Calli-Flahr's At //owe— made 
the point neatly. Offenbach con- 
scientiously props up the operatic 
form by supplying his characters 
with reasons for singing, but these 
reasons are invariably sipmlid : in 
the first case, political cowardice ; 
in the second, lust ; in the third, 


correspondence with Hofmannsthal catalogue an inventory of tWur*. face Mu-nkeil will tears. He hinU 
iiiioui Rosvnkavulier : he seemed mid wisn diminishes Offenbach, Iran sell halMieariedly mu> the old 
unsure whether opera would ever whose opera is squeezed into iltr depravity, lulling on the floor while 
recover from Offenbach’s derisive imei mission of an opera greater Luther'* hesoued customers pour 
minlvsis of it. than itself — though in his devalua- drink into and over hint, dancing 

>> H i I IC linn of the form he guts m» far with a harridan in mirthless ex cite- 

1.CS Cmiiu'S d HOffmwW IMS to tie uv ini the mob mom. hut ih*<* PmliM im 


nCi'enlMcii hail a genius for ilesccrn- **ie first case, political cowardice , 
r'Cl, lor him is an h. the second, lust ; m the third, 
i reverent, unbelieving assault nil social anilniion. 

Ihi- wiliiif divinities of opern. His In DuTaChn a crew ot demobhed 
lokes anil spoofs therefore face in singers escape from their revolu- 
iii I va uce the creative quandary of tlonury persecutors by bawling 
lie modern composer, who must marine from l.es Huguenot*. 
effect a compromise between the Fort tune, in the next work, is a 


before he can employ Mem, >s aisinierrea among some legm 
iuttUvina the fact that his characters documents by his clerks, who 
iiiie offenhach the self-doubting mimic it und conquer the women 
ironist uses parody to explore the they cover. Song here is a glib 
iiiinns ability of the operatic form, muons to u sexual end, and a profit- 
first riiibni'cli ing it in La Relic able business: the clerks mass- 
S,|, ; (n( | Qrnillje mix F.itfcrs, then produce the tune, ns if turning out 
I Conti;* d'Hofjuuinit deliver- copies nf some industrial nrtefact 
i n himself Of dn opera which is patented by Fortunio. M. Colli- 
ihitut die perversitv of opera anil I- hi hr dislikes music but dispenses 
die lieu hi tic misery of all uriisi.c it in secure sticinl promotion, en- 
• ■iicriirise. MUR ing u triw ol expensive foreign 

u 1 . f .since is in uiiilm-ioiii at his soiree. 

Ii js Offoiihjicli «■ alienation tram work is about the rapacious 

miiTuiie tradition which constitutes cc niiniiifcs of opera (the domestics 
Kij r.ml libutinn LO It. Ill the t wen* n .lfinti.itc riira itnu Fnr eirun-mir 


negotiate extra pay far ope vatic 


lift It century nil opera inust be evenings, und the critics demand a 
parody of puera. downgnumig the f ot , f rom the impresario before 
iuim bul still not managing in clis- jhey will review the occasion) and 
own it— Saloine is . “ . poUiulogicni |j, e ’ | IHM rris of performance : the 
Isolde, l’uccini s , Minnie is Brumy expensive Italians default, and Colli- 
hilde relocmetl in the wild west, pin),,- fields inn tend his daughter 
Wozzeck is a tragic hero deprived ot und j, ei . boyfriend, who carol their 
lyrical articulacy. Inc only cliarac* vvay through a travesty of jVoriwi 


sexual desire and llie perverse The initial achievement of John women me wnriny or linn— Lnciaiu 
absurdities of opera. Its conclusion, Sthlesinper’s magnificent, pvmhic- Semi. corseted inside a porcelain 
therefore, is the subh'inatory traits- lion ur Coven i Garden is its notion hreUst-jiIute, mi eerily accurate 
formation of the three women Hofl- uf Hoffmann not as a dapper world- Ojyrnpni ; Agnes llama, a thin nervy 
niann helplessly loves, into bis ling lint us a dimmed und self- tjiunettfl, punting for conquests; ; 
poetic Muse, who counsels him to a blunting soul, in whom sexual tlis- and Tieunu Commas, whose Amonia ’ 
make his distresses the material for gust and creative debility prey on looks frail but sings, js the diurac- ; 

art. The first object of his erotic one cnortier, Though this is Schle- icr should, with an aiurming in- : 

fixation, the doll Olympia, repre- singer's first work for on opera tensity und volume ot voice. 1 The 
scuts woman as a sexually docile house, his films associate the form quartet of villains comprises Robeu 
automaton, manipulated by science with the exquisite and gruesome Lloyd (a sunve bureaucratic Lin- 
and by the domineering desires of rhunlization of dcuth — one murder *lnrt), Geraint Evans (whose Cnp. 
men, ncr vocabulary restricted rn i„ Marathon Man is staged in n box pelnis is a carnival wr/aru and a 

chirpy repetitions of the sub- at the Paris Opura — or with sexunl walking lub, with calipers and 

missive " Oui”. Implanting her mrment (hence die recurrent use hygrometers sewn into Ins cloak and 
eyes nr vindictively cannibalizing of jhe trio from Cosi fan nitre to sheets of goggling optics : unfurled 
her, Copp£lius is illustrating the accompany the triangular intrigue from his belt or unra veiled from his 
fetisliistic detaehahility of her in Sunday, Bloody Sunday) and for sleeve), Siegmund _ Ntnisgcrit (a 
parts: lust makes the body a him Les Comes is an account of Dnppertutto glistening with cold 

machine which the sadistic and Hoffmann’s long degeneration, in- jewels) and Nicola Ghiuselev (a - 
sexually adept engineer knows how terrupted by excursions back to an vanvptrtsh Dr Miracle wiih ■ lank v 
to take to pieces. . innocence which is irrecoverable, hair, u skin of leather, und a Slavics 

But Olympia, as well as being an He banishes the stigma of operetta : »asp in his voice), 
image of sexunl cybernetics, em- he treats it, Las Contes is close William Dudley's ingenious sett 
bodies an aspect of opera's perver- to tragedy, and its cheery final allow Schlesinger to suggest iho 
sivv, for she is a clockwork nigluin- chords (banged out by Georges incUvlsiblity of the. action— the four 

gaie and her coloratura at Prdire) sound ironically false and women and the four villeins overlap 

Spaluiizuui’s reception is the inappropriate. psychically, and likewise rlie three 

machine's demonstration of its oiled At Schleslnger's behest, Piacido dream voyages are fronted inside 
and calibrated technique, her pitch- Domingo doesn’t content himself the tavern which abuts nn the 6pera 1 
losses the windin%down of her with singing thrillinely but terrify- house’s backstage — while clifferen* 
engine. Li ndorf's eerie vitality too is iugly reels through Hoffmann's svs- listing its various locales. Spalan- 
electric not organic. As he saps, he ttmaiic derangement of sense. ‘He rate's house is a diagrammatic 

is old but he still has the sinister enters the tavern staggering, a prison of perspective, furnished 

spa rka ness 1 of a charged battery, seedy, unshaven drunk whose face with self-piny ing harps ami butlers 
Offenbach’s devils arc technologists, disappears into a beer stein and with flashbulbs instead of fists, 
their black magic mechanical (like whose song of Kiel luttch-— acted nut Everyone is bald, as if these mad, 
Snalanzani’s) or even medicinal with ugly fervour inside a back-to- Nemo-like Inventors were aspiring 
(like Dr Miracle’s) ; and just as front greatcoat, wit'h a stick poked w acquire marbled phrenological 
Hnnslick sourly commented that the up behind to equip him with a beads. Giulietta’s Venice is an nrgy 
mythic antiquity of the Bayreuth hump— is the reverie of his self- of black and red. Through her 
Wing could not nave been conjured hotred. Domingo becomes the dc- palace listlessly swarm kinky friars, 
up without the mod con of electric formed creature he’ sings about, adolescent ephebes and whip- i 
light, so Offenbach teashigly limping and hobbling, his hands wielding pandars. Her bed, 'with a 


T Howeiis singing erandlv and 

tHfcyhuih B rccflr1c j r| ouneing.lhnMifiS a parody of 

wii-v l-Mitrs, lewis recon 1C u oy mi an fI p ei . n nc iiitL-inreiatiiin: after hii 

lor the ^l 1 '' ^ i n?nd auS ' Jr,a » JWWl,e smirks with sntisfac- 
beeu devahmil mid demor^cd, anti tion ln reot tiness Tor the 

because they, Jle 1,0 longer con applause, nnd vvhen it ubates rc- 
vinted «f tben- >vvn omnj. .- Now | fee | n , lltle |, et ter 

irate nee they are no ungei i ,u ease Lu | frftt#w glories in , he 

with ihe itu'S'C^ J ^ indignity of opereua. Offenbach's 

debauched ni i its turn. OrpWe uscs ]ltlrndic disrespect here becomes 
his violin rhfljisodj SarSSe* 41 l’ ,n 8 uc of ivaiitoimess, symbolized 
plu ! v M « ; hv 11,0 vktaiy of Venus l lubricated 

and fcurydiie J J* ? SS lf y ° hr,bu ) ar 'he Judgment of 

that he i. jj y f ‘ e Paris and the libidinous excesses 

his new Ltmceno on her. she sponsors nmong the Greoks. 

The brpstv triteness of Offen- Like the parodist who derides opera 
back's music— in the jaunty enn- but can’t renounce ic,.H6l£iie teni- 
. titta bidding farewell to Orpnie or porisas. denying Pails Bccess to her 
the demotic uproar of the chorus bedroom .but imploring Cnlchas to 
of rebellion, which Jupiter threatens fend her a liulUUug dream of 
. id flueli •with- his ,(hupder — is his Monelntis incites the Trojan 

deliberate trivializatibn of his own Won in a spasm of operatic pique, 
medium. His . characters do not rejoicing m his wife’s 1 infidelity 
deserve the palliation of nielady. beenuse it is his chitiico vain- 
They are not gods but obsequious glqriously to immortalize his name; 
citizens intimidated by the petermined to be outraged, he- 
sovereignty of Public. Opinion, end insists 11 1 in: not nit ordinary hus- 


ihetr operatic. protest b lions, ace con- band, I am on epic .husband 1 ” 

. veqrionBl pieties, affected to im* Of f on boch. passes on these parodic 

f reis ■ their mortal _ subjects, _ tvho disquiets to l\is successors^ who hove 
avc begun (ap Jupiter teUi Diana) to . work their . way through his 
to question thair moral - probity, scepticism before they can vindicate 
Thus.. though Orphde is delighted by opern. Tims Richard Strauss, who 
1 the demise Df Eurydice, he is obliged in 1*>1G declared that he felt fated 
• by Public Opinioh to put lilmaelf tb bo “the Offenbach of the tvven- 
through the 'rqurine . dr mourning tieth denrury ’’ ■ ■ now rhe iragiq 
hfr ; and opara, Offenbach implies, agony of' his early works had been 
. is ei imaged in the some cynical exag- dissipated, adopted Offenbach's 
geration.. heroine and pfoposed to Hofmanns- 


not by Offenbach at allj— an infernal mni) , t once , VQS . tl death’s head, 

and versatile machine like Olvmpia, . , . . , . , , , 

without im operator (since Offen- T >, his exchange of Insults with If Spalnnzanl's house is n place 
bach died before he could finish Lmdorf, llc S p 0n succumbs again to for the manufacture of illusion* 
work on it) at tlie controls ll>6 drunkard's maudlin sentiment and Gtulietta’s a brothel where 

. . , , , and corrosive spite, but when he fnntasies can be made to come 

Olympia Iras no emotions, mid in introduces his recollection of Ol.vm- Hue, Crespel’s dwelling, which in- ■ 
response to Houman s lyrical nr dmir pi a his voice achieves its own feat rei‘ns Antonia, is a graveyard for ' 
can only squeak her compliance ; for of sublimation,, slithering up , to a wrecked illusions and prohibited 1 
the courtesan Gitilieita emotion (and sweet and pure falsetto which is . fnntiisles — a wintry museum.' with ■ 
tnererorc song) is no more than the sound of his damaged innoc- its portrait of Antonin’s mother, and . 
fulsome social compliment or formu- ettce. Then at once, in Spain nza ni’s a moiis oleum, where even ih* 

’ 15 i u « on T " er tho ' 1 °v house, we see Hoffmann vejuven- piano wears’ a shroud', an attic , 

iSSnV reflection means, sex- a ted : the sodden, morbid rake now tattered momorles. This Hoffmans . 

e “Vf q i! BS f 0 . U mor, i a y° u * 9P ee nf,0,e » springy in his is the finest thing Co vent Gorden 
^tyrnnfrni • S Kl,i COn ««? P i^m 11 !^ cp j of voice. s In th b has done for yonrs— a great pro- . 

L* p M« aeat * ca l' ,y * n *8 Hnal scone Domlnso is haggard and d notion of a grant opera which n , 

trlf C ,f a n pQ c r r ° g di8maye > d i siumbJing like a .ghost .at the same time n s el M ncr Inn nut- l 

” monS his " is ■"* “i'W* ■>» 

own experience— his. romantic irony; • 

As she tells Pitlcchlnacclo, she des- |Vja\ Ktlff AHC< " ' • 

pises Ins genius, and it is Hi at which IlU DlltlUIlj 1 5 

she ravages under cover of her 1 i 

seduction of him. ..... l. ».i,irh r. 


. p rony od attack, in scones which 

.Whereas Olympia symbolizes the -n x . . tnke place variously hi a nuclear , 

automation of sex .and qf stmg, h) LalOl KUlTlCIlS reactor (presided over by a mat* 

with the third heroine — the con- vclloiwiy funny' Early.’ Warning 

sumpuve Antonia, killed because Budgie), and a govern moot (nllout 1 

she strains herself singing in TrfrCSS tlstmas Stv aVr shelter peopled 1>y assorted ndhuwjf ,> 

•obedience to what Dr Miracle calls ^ lricyae J 11 eat,e . . and media freaks. ; . j; 

. the demon of music— both emotion ■ ■ ssas a ss . u .... .. lnn j 

and' sober are enFeebllnir and* fatal n • o* 1 .* ‘ . , Bvilliwit RUrcDUHSt 3 ^*® 

modes of seif-expend I tur^ A nmna’s St V 1,M . . are ****** intenUohally glmfe puns) fly off,; 


meats nt'ereirfeious because seennd- . n 1 ^, .■ upercci^ was aoie m tiiuj 

hand, but 'the orchestra ^is ingenu- . i J" u° -nd * ts 


: ..^igS^ia^SKaVS; % ■■«&■-*** Art M.. Miracle a,- .hp'vl^lbu, emTeprenour n B a audienc^ for the"; . , hVptay' InmnS aSS'l, el pi 


.•••• ;• 'f 1 -J ' .. 


,v jsnemini t)Y finroriy John Stvx ; • • %“nd tn find a. definite , rtiorpl 
i.-.l'TOdsf dojpl'i/rer ab0u.t: de^tli -is its . ,n, Wp. uv «h If ouly in toring of 

h|» x . .mimic i ■ •• - 


^ ^ erit ; he .a«i^ ’ : 

tV, iln «n l ot[ a. BulL ii ■■■ :. . niertkibqs him aopbr^tlflouily in' tKi 

■ • * i ij’ •! '• : .. - 1 • • . ■ r . ■; r -je 


no in nje process overrules 
h, for j wltoni. -the . Orphic 
• music ■ isr- as „Omhie «p.v 
roveuis-^no moi;e tlinn a 
way to earn 1 a Jiving arid 
soxunl persiihslon. Su n Mss 
i nted by ■Offenbach, ; ; arid 
hurt aflpbrytltloukly in 1 , the 


e^Busted .and ' hUcloer ;\vHr. that, terminal villainy, i~ aiidietit^pariiejlppdq^ (Hie 
rein ors ef u 1. so Co n d .boSt. Hoffninpt)::.- ihey- would have had.: the tradition .Fringe ti’ingel/tpok - the fQtWJlf 
!? 0 * Jft ? r? ,i ‘h M Rdrody,; for (tit : -fort ; their Side. T(te nuciqac horror parsing 1 - idund., bita y.pT uo - v/ 4 n 
. iwr.rrt. tlvi'in/irte: tayarh 0 runs' con- . is^ hnwevar; twq qeaded j :the .throat 1 .’ vvhicit,;:i rtilhk wo 'ver? 

. currently; yitji. a performance, nf Jiesiiot 'onl.v . in war but In the ! sivallo,w, f Rot‘tqnrt>oly Cuntubfi , 
pan, .Gfpirannt.'jn . the V adjoining . pegceful use of; atomic. energy,^ ^ with . werg.| tgr-. mb’: 

1 1Q ^ C 1 The Pfqxjmlry uf the its concpmithn(L pi;obletir Jof itoring ', fipale :q£'roll1cking;F.l^l^i]9*7 

.: . . Mn?hrt . ,■ makes ...H nffm an n : radioactive.: .wasted Cunning vSlunts —ton ./long, . hut; e J 

a sorryifnnatofoi .Giovunnlj, :-H i . pi ii o ei ^ -ri^ Tz ro-velV- : v ; ; i n to ^ mill t i]f> 1 ^- 1 —completes’ ihe.'bnier^ainmcut- 
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the editor 


AmPl'iran X riK^ for P l ’y dc,1 \ rn P°» Fyron Pill! oil to Clnre, 

/xIllLI ILall Jlllllit 1UI Leopardi, Whitman, Hugo, Uaude- 

f l, Q Rriftcli I iNro »-u laircN Hupkins, Vents, Cavafy, Wcn- 
1116 OFIlISIl l^IDrai y i-to, Trakl, Pustemak, Graves, Mac- 

' , Neice : is it possible that any of 
Sir, — Wo .ire writing ns members these would have had truck with 
of the Advisory Council of the the poetry competitions of a Poetry 
ncently established American Trust Society or mi Arvon Foundation or 
for the British Lihnf y which, ufior a South Bmik Show or a Sunday 
a preliminary period devoted to newspaper ? If poets of the moment 
organization soul the enrollment of meddle on «uui on in competitions, 
Its first Associates, is now reudy to of course poetry will seem to matter 
make its existence min purposes even less in the cultural reckoning, 
more widely known. GfcOFFREY GRIGSON. 

• H ,e Anicnnin Triiv. for the Broad Town Farmhouse, Broad 

British Library l:us ns U« principal Town, Wiltshire, 
object the ruixiug uf funds to secure 
for the British Library hooks re- 
quired to fiJJ serious gaps in iho mi rp . 

already outstiiiHling collection of 1 116 1 ftTOt 

American publications in the 

Library. _ These _ guff. _ which Sir, — If, before speaking sneer- 


developed during the period front ingly of " what lie claims to be 
the )8SDs to the 19fiOs, were made years of research ” on nty part into 
worse by losses suffered through the history of Tarot cards, or dls- 
enomy uction in the Second World missing my work as “ crass in the 
War. extreme” bn the basis of a sentence 

Responsibility for surveying the quoted, not from me, but from 
British Library collections, compii* Graham Hough's review of nty book, 
ing specific purchase lists, and pro* 3 '/*. e Came of Tarot (November 7), 
rating a guide to American Brian Tnnes had so much as glanced 
materials in the Library belongs to at hook to discover whether that 
the staff of the British Library, sentence represented my opinions 
This work, supported by a generous accurately, he would have displayed 
grant from the Leverhulme Trust, the rudiments of courtesy. In say- 
js well under way. Responsibility ,ng of th L e subjects of the Tarot 
for encouraging interest and sup- trumps that " to people in the 
port for this admirable enterprise and sixteenth _ centuries 

is one we have gladly undertaken their significance was obvious”, Mr 
to share. The BviUsh Library’s lone- lurt ?. s is not * as . he supposes, con- 
standing strength «n American ifa d, ctmg me but agreeing with 
publications needs to be augmented n » e: , It J V'® s , P»;ecisel,v my point that 
bo as to provide the resources for 1 he Jnd,v ' liual and then- 

broad research in .ill aspects of i«w>°B r aphy were almost all per- 
American studies. fectly famllmr in other contexts. 

The fii'Qt teenn «r ,i, d A-rnr The so-called tarocchi di Mantegna 

Brnrlr'IxSie 1 ^DVe 0 cfo? Ufi Ame^ in ‘ h FrSct 

chusotii Cambridge, Massa- t0 the Saturn of the Mantegna- 
cnusctia 02238. tarocchi” is due to its having 

our expectation that many originally represented Time (as 
TLS readers, both in Britain and explained on pp 135-6, 391 and 392 
America, will wish to join us in of niy book). 


nrcicrings of tlie trumps and their 
early nomenclature, without a 
knowledge of which any theory 
would be worthless. 1c is quite 
wrong, in theorizing about the 
original iconography of Tnrot cards, 
to rely, as the occultists did, upon 
the Tarot de Marseille, the earliest 
surviving examples of which date 
f *oni the eighteenth century. The 
ncculusts dirt su beenuse they were 
completely ignorant of the history 
°f f he Tarot pack and it was the 
only form of it which they knew ; 
but only some of its features go 
back to a fifteenth-century proto- 
type, and it is often hard to be 
sure which. Still more Is it wrong 
to rely on the occultists' “ emenda- 
tions ”, as Mr Innes docs in referr- 
ing to trump 2 as tlie Magician, 
n designation for which there is 
no historical warrant. 

Mr Innes denies that I (or anyone 
else) ■' knows how the Tarot trumps 
came to be added to ” the regular 
pack; 1 suppose that he means 
“Why” rather rlian “how”. Doubt- 
less I do not know : but I did 
advance a hypothesis, backed hy 
argument, that they were added 
to fulfil the vole, new in card play 
at the time, which they serve in 
the games played with the cards, 
namely that of trumps ; and I sup- 
plied abundant evidence that Tarot 
cards were not used for any purpose 
other than play for the first 350 
years of their existence. If Mr Innes 
disagrees, Jie should offer counter- 
evidence, not dogmatic denials. Like 
Mr Hough, Mr Innes finds the his- 
tory of the games played with these 
cards boring, though what call he 
has to be so aggressive about it 
I do not know. For myself, l think 
the game of Minchiate worthy of 
the epithet nobilissimo applied to 
it, and quite as interesting as the 
cards with which it was played; 
in any case, it was what those 
cards were invented for. 

MICHAEL DUMMETT. 

New College, Oxford 0X1 3BN. 


.Till null LI, US 111 

forwarding this useful and timely 
endeavour- 

BERNARD BAIL^N, 


Mr Innes fnils, ho\vovei\ to draw 
the obvious conclusion from this 


Winthrnn n rn r„. tn ,. p iv., ’ ^ nct » namely that, once the indivi- 
Harvni-d • P PrQfcBsot oC - H^tory, duB | subjects have been correctly 
’ Identified, they cell Tor no special 

FREDERICK BURKHARDT explanation; it is Idle to seek a 
President Emeritus, American “PecMIc aourca for ' them. When Mr . 

; Council of Lparned Societies : Wl i ltes that M r i 5, w ?L l knomi 

r . I that 7 the tRrocchl d( Mantegna 

• RICHARD ELLMANN, supply such a source, he ought to. 
.Goldsmiths’ Professor of English sa y Innt It was so conjectured bv 
uterature, Oxford; Remain Merlin in his book of 1869, 

aim t AnrcTj H surmise that has found little 

a«iIi DA L0 H! ■ , "UXlABLE, favour since. Even if a source were, 

' p.r/f ■ i « ,re nnd Member, needed, the Muntegim. tarocchi 

r/in^T. Bon r d * F/ie Hew York would not serve the purpose, since 
Munee t t j |0 enrijest series of them is dated 

* EUGENE B. POWER, io about 1465: Tnrot cards proper 
Pounder nnd Retired Cliuirnum M '° ,10t * 88 Mr 1,1,108 smiles, later, . 

ualvdrsity Microfilms Imernntlonul i living been tu existence from at 

• • ». least 1442.. >MeTl»r. aurmdinited the 

..■ • FRANK STANTON, difficult^ b*» postulating oarlier ver- 
. rormor President, CBS Inc. nlons of the “Miunegna'' series; 


Competitions 


Mr Innes hints at something similar, 
hut the supposition is gratuitous nnd 
unfoundud. The Minchiate pack 
cohtnined forty trumps (plus the' 
Fool), not forty-two as Mr Innes 
states: he seems to consider it ah 


ihnr “tl,. ... i I “’l l*!’/ 1 WJ «w» 1 n WOBWBUMWMI WLLUD muoi, riHHiie 

DroniotiliD n«i^ rtc jByolwA -mrabably ^en r * iirtveht0 A , between ■ 
■ trssn ► po - fetd ' y «' coJhRM ltTipii t ^e<.vi$M^|id' 1«3. - 'Mr. 'Iriries^a yeptork 1 ' 
at least trymg « ^Wi^val people “ ^re^notrsb , 


. cartnot know 

., (h® witlng^oP^barta'itfs id.V'be '.Farly Sni-jtidged ; he niust" be 

. unaware of how j'n every period, the • unaware di the numerous depictions 
. Eood poets— the only ‘ ones ivh'o of the dance of Death and of the 
,P *U ei>rSmell each other out and .triumPji. of Death. Death ' appears. 
Vf6rk,; if hot always in agreement, ■ in four of the surviving remnants ol 
. st, least in a. mutuality of being in fifteenth-century hand-painted Tarot 
earnest,'- leaving their poems to pro- packs, including the earliest one, 

■ tlien^efves. Let me ask dating from about 1445, and in three 
■Ppuglaa Dunn— and others— to of the four fragmentary popular 

to themselves a confessional : packs from the end of the cefttury, 
■ i That rhAiB .Un.., The. Devil is included in all four 

V ) “T no s * 10,t cuta * of these. He Is admittedly missing 

. A.f'w 1 ,L. ..t, ■ 


^ ^^iudp'A ^ Tarot qe Marseille, amcc tne usual 

competitions. . ea rly Italian name for this card is 
mi “ the House of the .Devil ”, and since 
: : ^ ill the Devil himself figures . in a 

nr^fKL° Se f ° ers in fifteenth-century list of the Tarot 
; ,® e ’ ' , trumps, | think It likely that he was 

‘S^-iwts’nouff the less survive. ,ii ‘ 5lu ^* 1 f,0m r,le beg,Qnillfr - 

■ What may require explanation is 

' reciting • that confessional, tlie narticular selection of subjects 


confessional, tlie particular selection of subjects 
■ a. Dunn — and. others nnd rheir- ordering, to which the 

•• 5 iiw' : ^i^^®^F c ^'O n .R.roH beMn 1 “tarocchi di Mantegna” give no 


Prince Paul 5»j 
of Yugoslavia r h =' 

Sir,— In your issue of November {” 
28 Dame Rebecca West hBs sougJit J,** 
to refute the suggestion that ln her 
1 Black Lamb and Grey Falcon she J 
made misleading statement* about y®< 
Prince Paul, and In the subsequent «k 
issue your reviewer. Kyrll FitzLyon, {itl( 
has adequately deolt with her at gu- ai ' 1 
monts. ah' 

As one who lived in the Roy a I 11 e 
Palace from 1934 to 1939, was . 
inseparable from King Peter, saw ■' 
Prince Paul almost every day wnd La 
hits since studied- almost eve lathing 
. written on the subject, including 
.what has appeared ' in Yugoslavia 
itself in Serbo-Croat, may t be 
allowed to make one or two points, gj, 

Danio Rebecca’s version of events Yo 
omits certain crucial facts, HI 

(1) She failed to state lh'at Prince 
Paul and the Yugoslav government, 15 
before agreeing to sign the Pact, i 
Insisted on the removal or the most 
Important clauses in it, J e, thos? y; 
.' which would, ha Vis stipule ted military :-Ti 
' coJ'taboretibrt ' with Germany,, .the i*. 

! right of paifMge’. of Gferjnan , trdops : 
and the use : of Yii®as)laVlqi’s Wlv/ays 1 . 'Xtl 
v and . 1 bases. ITJto’s :.Y ugd^svJa has ; « 1 

jfi. 

In its revised -form the Pact as. 
signed was jittle more tjian a propa- .1 
genda gesture. It hieant so jittle. 
'that Hitler had to insist- that the 
omission of ’ those mos.t important 
clauses should be kept, secret and 
replaced by Wtitten .letters of 
guarantee.’ Otherwise, .in Ribben- 
trop’s words, the Pact , would be t 
dismissed by malevolent’ commen- 
tators as . mere’ ** eye-wash" 
(5c/iRimtxc/|IdgereO. He suggested 
that U would be *. “ blunted . 
weapon . P*. 

’ (2) Dame Rebecca made no 1 y) e 
reference to the reluctance of . the . pei 
Croat arid Slovene representatives , M 
to countenance resistance to. -the ■ 
German 'demands in their amended.’ Be 
fOrm,;hbr to the immediate military. ’ Is 
thrent to North Yugoslavia. nor. the . .To 
extremely . difficult position of Ah 
Mq£ek between Communists on the . ou 


There nrc so many errors tu Black 
Liunh and Greii Falcon, and not 
only mi this particular subject, that 
there is no .space to go into them, 
but 1 would like to testify from 
my close contact with Prince Paul 
at that lime that to describe him 
ns being pro- Axis or ail ndniiror of 
Hitler is u t raveS ly of the facts, as 
well us a grave injustice to an 
honourable man. 

Moreover ot the time Dome 
Rebecca wrote her book such over- 
simplified, false beliefs were being 
widely disseminated and were even 
held in high places by people who 
should have known better. Later 
sfi-tfisam mi then tic books were full 
nl canards. 1 am sorrv to say that 
this applies to King ‘Peter’s own 
book. A King's Heritage, published, 
in 1955. It is of course well known 
that he never wrote It himself, in 
Tact I can unhesitatingly state that 
he would never have ueqn capable 
of doing so. An example of the 
untruths reproduced in this publica- 
tion are his description of how when 
he was bound for Englnnd his father 
look him to the frontier in his cor 
and gave him advice on the last 
occasion they were to be together. 
The truth was very different. In 
fact King Alexander took very little 
notice of Peter. He preferred his 
younger son Tomislav or especially 
Prince Alexander, Prince Petal's son. 
It was the latter whom be took with 
him in his car on that historic jour- 
ney — to my great surprise and grief. 

I was the only witness of their last 
parting on tlie frontier and the 
monarch’s words could hardly have 
been more curt or trivia). The same 
misrepresentations occur wholesale 
in other parts of the book. Although 
I was not with Peter at the time 
of the coup I have spoken to key 
witnesses and it appears that his 
reaction was one of great amaze- 
ment. I con very well imagine, 
knowing him, that he would have 
been terrified (and no wonder). 
When Princess Olga describes Peter 
as in tears at their Inst parting, one 
ran safely conclude that the very . 
childlike boy was Beared stiff, 1 
because sentimental emotion was 
not one 1 of his attributes. Dame 
Rebecca says 'that Peter had in- 
herited from his father u a stiff and 
reticent kind of physical courage”, I 
Jn fact his lack' of physical courage 
was a great problem to me as his , 
tutor. I 

I very much hope that thirty-sjx 
years after- the events which she | 
records Dame Rebecca will now 
take into account all that has been . 
authoritatively published since and 
above all Prince PauFs shameful 
treatment by the British authorities. 

CECIL PARROTT. .. 

■The' Old .VioBi;agfl, Abboystead, 
Lancaster. 1 * 


John Fuller 

Sir,— • 

Your Russell Davies is too harsli ; 
His praise could have been fuller. 

To write ln stanzas which delight 
Is Fun (if no crowd-puller). . • • 

I liked the .tale and thought it 
. ' , ’ - flowed \ 

Like water .fr&m'ti spring; 
Although’ his vers is far from If bra 
It has; C steady swing. ; 

Attd isn’t it; e JittU'.mbtwv 
.To ; blame it :a Jl, onjji inas . ‘ ‘ ; 

Hkjf Davies, R.'d^voutly- shunned 
Id life 's) j igrfeeflbHCkod extras ? . 

[ , NICHbl,AS MURRAY. 
156b Union Street, London, SEl, 

‘Dearly beloved 
brethren ’ 

Sir, — I don't know why D, j. 
Enright (December 19) thinks this 
rhyme likely to be imaii'thentfc. It 
was cmrtlnly much used in the 


left and separatists on the right. 
To have refused to .sign the Pact 
would almost certainly have led to . 
the break-up of YiigqslaviaT-tbe 
cud of all Prince Pout had worked 
for.. ' J ! • I 


playground . qf Cockingtou School 
jn the years’, of tlie First World 
War;, Tne’ DevbhSklrg version is, 
perhaps superior, to the Scottish one. 
Memory preserves it still t 

Dearly; beloved brethren 
Is it not a sin : , 

To eat. a boiled potato ■; \ . 

Arid throw aiyay the skin ?. • • . ■ 
Skin feeds- pi{|s • i. 

Pigs feed we ,, ;■’■ 

Deai'lyi boMdd .bretUton; orte, two, 
•• ■ thfe.e, 1 

• •: : • e. T5- duNcAn-jones. 

16 Amhurst Court, Cambridge, 


Oxford 

University Press 

The Pocket Oxford 
German Dictionary 

German English, 
English-German 
Compiled by M.L. Barker, 

H. Homeye^, and C.T. Carr 

This useful small dictionary is 
now reissued as a single 
volume in a limp binding in 
place of the hard-cover 
editions in one or two volumes, 
published as a third edition in 
1975. It contains a vocabulary 
of about 60,000 German and 
English words and phrases m 
current use. £1.95 

Music in the Theatre 
of Ben Jonson 

Mary Chan 

This book discusses Ihe 
traditions of theatre music in 
Ihe early seventeenth cenlury 
and the use Janson made of 
these in his plays and 
masques. It contains. llie fullest 
discussion and presentation of 
the extant music and ils 
sources for the Jonsonian 
masque. Illustrated £25 

The Mural Painters 
of Tuscany 

From Cimabue to 
Andrea del Sarto 
Eve Borsook 

Since this classic work was 
published by ihe Phajdon 
Press in 1960, our Knowledge 
ol the history of mural 
technique has grown. This 
entirely reset anti enlarged new 
edition incorporates this new, 
knowledge. The number qf • 

• plates has been doubled lo 
include a larger number Of 
fresco cycles. Second. . 
edition E55 . . 

Catalogue of 
Drawings in the 
Ashmoiean Museum 

Volume II: Italian Schools 

K.T. Parker 

The c'olleclion of Italian 
drawings in the Ashmoiean 
Museum is one of the most 
Jmpo riant in Europe. 

K.T. Parker's catalogue first 
appeared In 1956; this re-issue 
w.ilf make this classic. text more . 
widely accessible. Not only ta It 
exhaustive .In Itself, It Is a work 
of deep scholarship, the 
matured result of a life's study 
in this field. ' Two volumes, 
paper covers £16 

Catalogue of 
Drawings in the 
Ashmoiean Museum 

V/oluitie Ul, Italian 
Schools Supplement 
Hugh Macan drew 
- Thlsisjntendedas a 
companion volume and . 
supplement to Sir Karl Parker's 
Volume If, In' which the most. 
Important. of ll)e Ashrnolean . 
Moseujfn'fr Itatlari it ravings are ' . ’ 

. treated. The presen t. volume . 

■ obnlatna entries on the 262- . 

1 additions to the mounted 1 ■■■■ 

: : series; summary entries on Ihe 
unmounted drawings; addenda • 
■ ' and corrigenda to Parker's text,*; - 
; add fqll lndekes to Volumes ii : 
apd'lll.-^ Illustrated £26;50 : 

: ' »jr; ; ■ ; ji r . ft ’ ' 

v '" l»~"- .-y-.A kU.-:vy.-.-t-- i ' ' 
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Tricks, traps and the will to believe 


DAVID MARKS and UlCIIARD 
KAMA! ANN : 

Tlie Psychology of the Psychic 
232pp. New York : Prometheus 

Boons, $16.95, $8.95 (paperback). 
0 87975 121 5 
0 87975 12 2 3 (paperback) 

JOHN TAYLOR : 

Science and the Supernatural 

ISftpu. Maurice Temple Smith. 
£7.50. 

0 8511/ 191 5 


Aln.it thirty years ago, there lived 
near Ox Ford a Mr De la Warr, the 
inventor of a remarkable box with 
an impressive array of dials. When 
nrrt.cn :ed with a spot of blond or 
hair belonging to n patient, the box 
could diagnose and even cure a 
variivr of diseases. Cures could be 
effected on patients living thou- 
sand'; of miles away, ntnl the box 
n«u unnaturally attained a curtain 
celebrity at the time. Its inventor 
tirade .< to display it in the United 
5i:ites : on arrival there, be was 
iisl.i'd by u customs officer what his 
lmx rantuincil. Mr lie la Warr was 
suiii-wli.it einliamissed and said it 
r.M- empty. The customs officer, nor 
to be fobbed off liy such an 
iiuplru.siliie claim, ill salt'll an forc- 
ing it open, only tu Find 1 1i.it it was 
indeed empty. 

Like Mi* He In Warr, today’s 
psychologists often seek to make 
tin- occult meru presentable by pro- 
viding the veneer of science. At 
onj tima paranormal events were 
tile province nf religion, but in on 
ms 5 where faith in science is 
wronger than religions belief, the 
p.iiMiuirmu 1 lias to receive scientific 
vrfotolion _ before it becomes 
cruliltk*. Scientists have been only 
too willing to supply the necessary 
trsii.iiuny, end tlie more reinntu the 
science from the study of people, 
the mare vociferous have its adher- 
ents been in defence of tlie pain- 
iininul. It is not so long ago since 
Professor John Taylor was declar- 
ing that he could not possibly have 
h=en tricked by Uri Gclier, and the. 
Nobel Prize winning physicist, Pro- 
fess>'-r Brian Jnsephsnn, is reported 
to have declared of one psychic 
" Wis are an tlie verge of discoveries, 
which may be extremely important 
for physics. We are dealing here 
with a new kind of energy!” 
Physicists may be pretty shrewd 
w’ii:;i it comes to observing the 
behaviour of n muon or pi meson, 
hut some of them can he rather 
simple-minded about, people. Psy- 
chologists, have been' more sceptical' 
®P*;e paranormal, whilst magicians, 
djdtkiUjg the dishonest use of their 
Awn tricks, have often been down- 
right scathing. • • i 

Qf the two books under re vietv, . 
one, The Psychology of the' Psychic, 
is written by two New Zealand psy- 
chologist*, the other, Science, and 


•-'! ■ •. tfte SuperitOtpwl, by- a. British phy- 
I.. . sicjst. Their approach is very dlf* 

ferent. . Although the former book 
. { . . “ One of the most absorbing Yet 

| written- tin thtf subject, it .wax ra- 

j 3 bcted by ovdr thirty, publishers, 

- r 1 - • apMttotlv because it attacks the 

i-T nuMfRBdty or psychic phenomena. 

,. rupliBbers know: their market and 

••• - ' while eager, for materia) supporting 

' J ; the ■ aUpernptu^al, are ' reluctant, to, 
a ■ publish bpbks' that attempt to ex* 
.; . ...pose. it . 

’ - - The • alms of : David Marks, arid 

4 ■ Richard Kammanh are to demo n- 

• „ .strata- that- there is a natural o» 
• ^ plaqatlon fnr sjame recent examples 
;. •' '.of '‘psychic phenomena, . -.to 
• 3 ./ ficcotmt in • t^rmi ‘ [p( : naturally 
ii . ': H ' cccijrr ing/coinddejves -for what 

' appeal 1 , ■ to' ; ho- i psychic evfents in 
i il oWryday lile,' and to explain why 

'. IT, inrcc^qntfrlfira of • the ;populaiinn ot 
• 1 ’ . ' .the Western’ World- believe. in the 

1 - ;V .-pareiiorirtBl. They succeed ini 'all 
- 'three tasks : wolr pursuit ,.of 
, (rftneery - in , psychic demonstrations 
: , ; end of' laxity! and naivety’ on ‘ the 


they uve often able to prove exactly 
lioiv he cheats. For example, they 
demonstrate that one of his tech- 
niques for “ psychic 11 perception is' 
surreptitiously to watch tlie pencil 
movements made by someone doing 
a drawing. Dr Kaitiniaun found that 
when he drew a picture, Gclier 
could only reproduce it when he 
was allowed to catch sight of the 
moving pencil. Kainmann set a trap 
by protending to draw a series of 
circles while not touching the paper 
with ills pencil, whereupon Geller 
faithfully reproduced the non- 
existent circles. Marks and Kam- 
mann also demonstrate that Geller 
cnuld copy a sealed drawing by 
peering at it through the slightly 
transparent surface of the enve- 
lope: when the drawing was folded, 
Geller reproduced only that part 
of it that lny immediately below 
the flap. 

One cannot help feeling a pang 
nf sorrow for poor Uri ns lie fails 
into the traps set by these merci- 
less psychologists. They demon- 
strate that his psychic sight is some- 
times based on even less subtle de- 
vices, such as peering round the 
edge of a blindfold or receiving 
signals from an accomplice. They 
lime- thut successful stage magicians, 
like Krcskin, perform the same trick 
successively in n number of differ- 
ent ways. IF u member nf the audi- 
ence suspects how a trick is done, 
his suspicions are likely to be dis- 
con fill ned on seeing what is appar- 
ently the same trick performed by 
a different method. 

Gelier's reputation as a psychic 
was greatly enhanced hy a. report 
in iVnture published by two physic- 
ists from the prestigious Stanford 
Research Institute. Having tested 
his powers of clairvoyance under 
“controlled conditions", they certi- 
fied that they were genuine. Tlie 
physicists, who b»ro tlie . splendid 
names Fnthoff and Taig, appear to 
have been naive more than any- 
tlilag: indeed, they stated that in 
their laboratory Geller Imd failed 
to demonstrate psychic metal-bend- 
ing. since whenever metal was bent 
in li is presence the result could be 
attributed, as readily to his muscular 
as to his psychic power. Their 
Nature paper reported that Geller, 
whilst locked in a sealed room, had 
reproduced with an accuracy far 
above ebance ten out oE thirteen 
pictures displayed outside the room! 
Marks and Kammaim found that 
there were in fact two possible ways 
in which Geller could have looked 
out from the room ; in addition, it 
would have been 1 possible for dn 
accomplice to talk to him over an 
Intercom system which Targ and 
ruthoff claimed was - only one way 
(from Geller. to the experimenters), 
but which could in Eact be made 
to work the other, way at thfe press 
of a switch. Marks and Kammann 
nrqvide an interesting scenario for 
how Geller might have -cheated on 
each of the ten successful trials: 
since the exact circumstances of 
each trial (for example, where the 
drawing was placed) were different. 
Geller would have bad to use several' 
different methods, but it must be 
remembered that each trial lasted 
for several hours and Gelier's con- 
stant blarney may have successfully 
distracted the experimenters' atten- 
tion from rthar he and his possible 
accomplices were' up to. It fa inter- 
estlng that some of his successful 
drawings .were thematically related 
to the targets, but bore no' Visual 
resemblance; others were visually 
.similar, but did not capture the 
theme of the target drawing. If tele- 
pathy tforks, it works in a myster- 
ious way ! it i$ simpler, to assume 
that on some trials Geller heard 
something' about what; was being 
drawn/ whilst on cithers he managed 
to glimpse die actual drawing' or a 
copy ’ made by ah accomplice. ■ ■ 

.Apart from testing Uri ' Geller, 
Taw nnd Futliqff £oi*Foimcd a . well- 
known senes ;of. 'experiments on 
long, range. telo0atUy>. q n each trial 
“ •fbnder wis takert by car to. a 
dlffereht nloco and tribd to trains.: 
foil- details of the scene 'to tha : 


By Stuart Sutherland 

the tapes ami matched up each 
tape to each scene. Several of tlie 
experiments gave remarkable 
results — for example, in two cuses 
in which nine scenes had been 
covered, all nine tapes were 
matched with the correct target 
scene by the judge. 

Kammann and Marks tried to 
replicate these experiments in New 
Zealund, and were at first astounded 
by their success: their receivers, on 
visiting the target they had just 
described, were amazed by the 
accuracy of their descriptions and 
were convinced they had received 
telepathic communications from the 
sender. Unfortunately, when the 
judges came to match up the 
descriptions with tlie targets, the 
results were no better than chance. 
In analyzing why the receivers were 
so excited at their apparent suc- 
cess, Kanmiami and Marks found 
that there were so many different 
i reins in each recorded description 
that some of them were almost 
certain to match sonic feature oF 
the target scene on seeing the 
targets, the receivers were im- 
pressed by these matches and 
ignored the rest of the description 
they had given. 

Murks and Kammann then investi- 
gated how it was that Puthnff and 
Targ's judges had been able to 
make such remarkublv accurate 
matches. Their detective ivnrk wns 
not made any easier hy Puthoff 
and Targ’s reluctance to disclose 
the details of their procedures. 
They were, however, able to estab- 
lish that the names of the scenes 
were nnrinaily shown to the judges 
in die order in which they lied 
been recorded and hence they could 
match them to the scenes. Some 
of the descriptions were actually 
dated ; nthers contained references 
to scenes transmitted earlier which 
had of course been viewed by the 
receiver. As proof that this was 
the method used, Marks and 
Kammann established that judges 
who had never viewed the scenes 
at all could match up the descrip- 
tions with the names of the scenes 
as well as did Puthoff and Targ’s 
judges. Anyone who believes that 
such gross carelessness' in tlie 
design of parapsycholtvucal experi- 
ments is unusual will be disabused 
by reading C.. E. M, . Hansel's new 
book, ESP and Parapsychology. , 

There, are of aourse those who . 
hold that psychic power Is unlikely 
to be revealed under experimental 
conditions : guessing which of five 
cards a sender is looking at is too 
trivial an undertaking to rouse the 
latent capacity for telepathy. Arthur 
Koestlor, another physicist at least 
by training; has, argued for the 
reality of the pdranormai by recount- 
ing forty or fifty remarkable coinci- 
dences that occurred outside the lab- 
oratory, or in “real life" as it is 
sometimes called. In his zeal to find 
mysterious phenomena that . do not 
.- fit current scientific concepts, Koest- 
jer has committed the common fal- 
lacy ^ of supposing that unusual 
matches cannot . occur by chance ; 
tossing five heads , in a row is an 

- unlikely event,, but if we toss a coin 
a hundred times there Is .a better 
than 1.95 per -cent chance of Five 
heads occurring \at". least once. 

. People are. in tacf notoriously bad 
1 at majung , informal assessments 
of.' what., the odds are bn .a- 
coincidence: ..most arp surprised tp, 
.find that if there arp twenty-three 
people in a room, It is inore 
likely, than opt that qt. least two qE ■ 
; them -will. -ha?e 'thefe: birthdays op 
the some ddy 6f the yfiar. Marks ahd 
Kpiunmann .calculate /that Koestler 
had aeqess to irfgbteen billion, Pali’s 

- of events occurring oh the same day 
either Irt ihla own; life or in the 
Hfe of ’someone known to him either 

: personal ly> or ■ through , writing, . it 
wqtild .be remarkable if out of thij 
! Muge numbei’ of pairs, the members 
of some , raifs 1 d|d not exhibit a 
'/ striking: tnatch with on e .aim tbor- ; 

Marka,. and .Kammann point but 
. that -the mBdn reason Why ' belief in 
:: parapsychology remains so wide-' 


the same bogus personality test to 
fifty subjects nnd then gave tiiein all 
exactly the same personality sketch ; 
nearly 90 per cent of them rated 
the accuracy of the- sketch as good 
or excellent. 

Professor Taylor’s book, Science 
and the Supernntwnl , is very dif- 
ferent. Its author was one of rlie 
physicists who vouched for Uri 
Gelier's honesty. So impressed was 
he by Gelier's metul bending that 
he investigated thirty-eight other 
subjects, almost all oi them under 
the age of eighteen. His conclusions 
were published in Supermintls. 
Alt I iu ugh he found, not surprisingly, 
that the “ FentU'.'e of bending not 
happening when tlie object is being 
watched — the 'shyness effect' — is 
very common ”, lie failed to draw 
the obvious conclusion. On the con- 
trary, he declared that “the whole 
question of deception either inten- 
tional or unconscious, can be dis- 
missed as a factor M , His new bonk 
contains a scornful dismissal of Uri 
Geller. One would have more sym- 
pathy for Professor Taylor’s attempt 
at personal redemption had he con- 
fessed his previous sins, but there is 
little admission oE his former 
credulity. Indeed, having asked 
” how a hand of parapsychologists, 
some of them with Ph.D.’s in physics 
...could persuade themselves that 
the absolute contrary to their 
science was occurring ", he disin- 
genuously adds “I almost did so 
myself ", 

Taylor’s conversion occurred in 
a bizarre way. When he at lust 
realized that he was in no position 
to know when he was being 
deceived, he gave up attempting to 
assess directly whether paranormal 
events were taking place, and 
instead measured electromagnetic 
radiation in the vicinity of people 
engaged in psychic activities. On 
finding no unusual electromagnetic 
effects, he argued that since such 
radiation is the only physical force 
existing in the human bodv that 
might be strong enough to produce 
psychic phenomena, no paranormal 
events wore occurring. John 
Taylor would clearly have felt 
thoroughly at home at the Mad 
Hatter’s tea party. His arguments 
assume that physicists,' like the 
clever men at Oxford, know all 
there is to be known and this 
view dominates his new book. He 
claims that all meaningful discus- 
sion must assume a materialist 
model of the world. The crossness of 
bis picture of the mind is matched 
by his ignorance of the workings of 
tile brain. He believes that because 
brain waves are measurable, they 
must be a valuable scientific tool 
for penetrating "inner experi- 
ence”. He appears unaware that 
electroencephalography has so far 
failed to throw any light on tho 
working of the mind : it is as 
though one were to attemDf to dis- 
cover the construction 6F n com- 
puter program by putting elec- 
trodes on the computqr cabinet 


: psychfe' performers;. ‘ KbqstlqiV.wsnftd benevorapf their 

v# -ffl“ »fJ 3 S 5 J 2 S».' 4 ( f 1,e «** M?wWta(j»h of W h« SfcTA'lSS- 

: > \ Gdjte™ . pHhquih fha , „ r D p , a ”, sr ?^L te ^ -'W> e^ped- . hear 15 Shaped by their wishes. 

r-Tij'v’j'J ri Handi,' has trendy «i° vera I , Jays* since: Mor^bypr, pe.oplo remember an un*' 

usual coincrdeucei. bUt .Uo not remain- / 


. : v: } 


tape bis impression ■'of the scene 
being transmitted. Each exped- 
mortt' lasted .for several days, since 
unto. twelve different Scones werfi 
. VWiteri ut .the rato of one or , (wo 
t ii y L T ,e T^colveir. was shown how 
. well ..pc was doing by being taken 
to ,vfow each scene after .' the 

seudods visit. f At tbp ^nd of itha 

expedient . .toe !'■ tesults were 
: assessed by a {Judge . (or Judges) 
jHaacSiBfivlistepedto - 


By Jedremy Clierfas 

PAUL COLINVAUX ; ■ 

■ Why Hig Fierce Aidmaj^ are Ware 
£7^^ George Allen and - Unwin, 

(1 04 571015 T 

Ecology has become something of 
a religion in the past few years and 
likB all 1 religions has' a pro- 
ponderajifco of superstitions. That 
these false beliefs are based on 
science, makes themi even- moire 
powerful. But Paul Coliovaux has 
cast ..himself . as- an IqouDclkst and 
sets out tb replace belief with know- 
ledge. 'Two threads run through his 
thoughts at. all. times, giving them 
a .unity dnd' a clarity that! .makes 
this book a pleasure to rqad. One 
fliread^is the certainty that things: 
in die living world are; the way they 

■ acq /because . they have, evolved ; to 
be/so ; the. other is an optimism, 
.born : ; qf ' this, certainty, that very 
l i ttje.irian can do Will at ter the way 


whilst the program is running. 

Taylor's new book details many 
instances of psychic phenomena : 
although he dismisses some on sen- 
sible grounds, he uncritically 
describes many nf them, including 
l’lithuff and Ting’s long range tele- 
pat by experiments, us though thero 
is no natural explanation for the 
results. Apart from titillating the 
lender, this show of credulity 
enables him to discuss whet iter the 
results could be explained by 
clccmimagiictic rndiatiun and thus 
to produce many .splendidly dotty 
arguments. Fur example, lie writes 
(page 53): “From tlie Rhino tests 
we know that quite small objects 
down to V can be observed |hy 
clairvoyance I.” He then argues that 
very short high frequency waves 
would, he needed to detect such 
stun 1 1 objects. It is unlikely that our 
bodies either produce or ;u*e sensi- 
tive to Midi wavelengths ; more- 
over since they attenuate rapidly 
with distance, telepathy should he 
less accurate with increasing dis- 
tance, but most of tlie evidence 
suggests thaL this is not so. Hence 
Rhine’s claim must he false. Readers 
who struggle with tile arguments of 
this rolling English physicist, nmy 
be reminded of CiiestcrLen's words: 
“That night we went to Birming- 
ham by way of Beachv Head ”. In 
short, in Science and the Super- 
natural, Dr Taylor has succeeded in 
writing a book that is very funny- 
in both senses nf the word. 

Despite tlie cogent criticisms of 


para psychology mode by Murks and 
kuminann and hv C. E. M. Hansel, 
and despite Taylor's demonstration 


that itG findings arc inconsistent 
with the known laws of physics, the 
subject continues to flourish. In- 
deed it is supported by some of the 
richest and most prestigious insti- 
tutions. The Ford Foundation has 
made large grants for parapsycho- 
logjcal research, and Cambridge 
University in its wisdom recently 
awarded a doctoral degree for a 
thesis 011 the . subject. But perhaps 
tlie most powerful testimony to the 

J iut alive existence of tlie paranormal 
s thut the Russians regurd it us of 
potential military importance, on 
the curious assumption that, unlike 
telephonic or radio communications, 
telepathic ’messages would be safe 
from interception by the enemy. Not 
k be outdone, the United States 
Air Force, Army and Navy have nil 
rushed to fund research on the sub- 
ject. 

It is small wonder that for every 
result shown to ba fallacious two 
more spring info being : even Her- 
cules might have quailed before a 
Hydru nourished by the combined 
might of tho Russian and American 
armed forces. The spectacle of pomp 
and riches engaged 011 a Fools 
arm nd is always amusing, nnd mie 
cannot but suspect that, howovor 
powerfully supported, parnpBvciwlo- 
gisLs are pursuing a quest tlrt will 

f irovo ns empty as the late Mr De 
u Warr’g box. 


' of life that clings to the Earth. 
Ha takes us through the develop- 
ment of their ideas from original 
observations of the facts through 
the various sets of interpretations 
that fuelled superstitions and beliefs 
to today’s state of knowledge/ 

• Throughout there Is an overriding 
concern to explain that no guiding; 
hand is necossary, for' any of the 
marvels described; all comes about 
as a result of straightforward Bar-, 
winian adaptation - and selection.' -, 

In a fjnal chapter, “The People's; 
Place”, Colin vhnx applies ecologi- 
cal wisdom to our own species and . 
offers “ lews ” and predictions—-' 
nuclear war soon, with ari advanced, 

. smallish ' nation as aggressori-jtuat 
;seem uncharacteristically pessimis- 
tic. ■ But man is just one species;. 

. among millions, and a recent deval* 
opmont dt that, -and if man- is “ 

’ failure it matters not a' 1 bit td- tag 
. Earth, which will continue to snp- . 
port its thin skin : of ''life, as At 
nothing had ’ happened.' There mignc 

not be any ■ ecologists' ; to . Uhder* 

.- stand it but It will continue tq ■ ■ 

just as baautifully as, before. . 


Ipn 8 • are, 0l ‘ ^ ■ 1 l east ! *|r-; very PogTAb b;I NLA tjo lOp AbR074>' 10 i* 




■ . Ecpioglst?,.: .Cojinvaiiat says, are 
the peonie who try tb -undarstand 
the; working of '• the - thin 'A^ln '» 
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Goethe and the Greeks 
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By Hugh Lloyd-Jones 


‘ks lE?£S n f" El ' ,,, n medieval fhis ag^ hc^eatl a fi' 1 nf C ii l nM lh ‘ ,t tll l e . l, L rh « c he formed the opinion! 

rS S? k ®„i K, 1 L ««« been SSt°Sf ^ ^ad occasL fo 


i iunii-j I, ,.u M n Keninurut emu wars r,t religion than Ger- a ganerai acquaintance with the that the r r.lt " " 

to miml Bur others have lapsed ; and there the standing of V cw , s of the principal Greek l.i “Vmbll riSoHdi? Sh L.t’I 

into -sent mental udnluiinn, which J-fossicdl studies sank parricularlv rh,l,k ers : and by the use of sfodlar ereatiiess" did 5 y .„ "il? 1? ,el 

has stimulated a, verse rear f i«m. ow. Ka.lviu the uighUnhcun C0 '»Pe..dla he tried 'ro obfoina fpSto him One at hit 

Humphry Trevelyan’s Iiock Goethe ll, - v ’ Provailmg trends were hostile ! ,ntmn of the main outlines of Greek rliat he had seen in Mamiliefm f*,!! 

mid the Greeks, soon to be re- ln antiquity. Rulioiinlisis ao.-L'i hiunry. of ° „ , n MnnnMeim was 

■"tH'gence; item,- ^were^ particularly back- forMmt ! Sit r ... 


had praised the 
making Laacoon 
his agony, and not 
dries according to 
lad defended Virgil, 
at plastic art had 
pies from literary 
ek writers had been 


[hat hnri . .7 i;- u i , , ,d couia nave he uetl "*• iiwucimea iiihl ex- 

ilic Museum der Altertwnsieissen- Battle of thp 6 Bnl.TT y 11 t >e <,oelhe greatly, if he had made a P i ,eS! i l f 1, i n order tl,at Nieir stutues 
sclHift was dedicated to “Goethe. £i lh r.SSS? ,,nd a ,,ot l .' n - serioi,s Q «f>rt to pursue his Greek l! ,ou d Me beautiful. Tlie young 

dem Kenner imd Dars teller des JnS, l representanve studies. But in hW on the face Goetlio was greatly struck by 

gneduschen Geistes The person discioirnf C nnVlL a Ph . rl }e of it seem the somewhat desuiuS J-cssing’s treatise: but lie refused 

responsible for the dedication was literm-v nrnrf!u-»f a / ,h * Ql,I V intellectual activities of this period t0 .q CL,e P c this theory. The Greeks, 

Friedrich August Wolf, the leading i er j ft Lin! °i th,S ,et,dency ln his Iif « Greek had little pm- art was based so firmly upon 

Greek scholar of the Lime, and the " d? 5l, w f £ Anacreontics ,.f the disajjpoimment of ail eiicoSStei* ? nil,re ’, Could n . ot have watered 

view of Goethe’s Hellenism which a „d th« . S u fi im - and * GoIZl Wllh some 'Modern Greeks who dow[1 tl,e expression of strong enio- 

it implies was widely held through- JIJL wu22ff° He,J emsm of the proved unable to give him t e 11 11 50 ns 1 t0 _g"’e beauty' to their 
nut the nineteenth century anil h us “ 5 W,ela " d - assistance he had hBped foV mav f latl,BS: “1? Goethe «'«««ted that 

never been without defenders. But , However, signs of a new icn- have discouraged him. But one . scream only 

even during Goethe's own lifetime jL enc - v cfuld be discerned 
it did not go unopposed. In 1817 postier in Gbttingen and J. 
tne Romantic poet Ludwig Tieck Leipzig put new life in 


ill Irti/ j. r. const ; l , k , 1,1 tminecnoil, i-ne it i m „n« kl» /. - 

Hie Romantic poet Ludwig Tieck m, Leipzig put new life into dassi- ffW- a,t directed bv Adam i,f rhm * *L-‘ Whatever may 

-i hat Goethe’s reverence for cal ^?ching in their respeciive uni- L r - ied i' lc , h 0eser - who had taught Soi Jnl thW wlu- 

antiquity was “ an empty sunersti- vers »H«. The influence of Fiiieion'i Witickelmann, contained a few casts !uu ?L> Problem, it is remark. 

whLtn° r a „ life,Q . BS Phantom wfth no WWimmw, using a Homeric subject " f ^. ro , ek ^ tl, es, and Oeser drew Goethi asserted' ids c^imeLKn^oF 

2h5!S nc S ’ a,ld *«at opinion was f? inculcate ^ the newly fashionable Goethes attention to the casts of the 


activity, Nietzsche wrote that J u" ' n Ja T 

“Goethe did not understand the ? on, * r 

Greek 1 rhis ° f J* h,irl « Perrnillt - 

seemingly bused on a crude oqua- K .lo|istock and 
Sr 0,l u»* P 0 , el he's attitude with that der ' ved inspir allot 

0£ Winckelmauu, has found manv ancients; Lessina* s 
echoes since. In 1935 Miss E. M. ancient drama coml 
-outier, arterwoi-ris n own nluvu i-n 


art. Goethe was at all times deeply , Sf> , decisive in many ways, 

sensible to. visual impressions: brought about a marked change in 
small objects of ort were scarcely „ a “ ltuda towards tliB Greeks. . 


argued GomS d ™ r i ry> I £ 1 17 ?\ when works of Wiockelmann. - Heated ages, epic, folksongs "and 

"V j; r* i > hi r'W^ «*«■ s h iarj. l wsj , s h - h ss 

gs rts. ^ '■ aasw v °z K t: th rTz ,u L „ 

fc. b x t ,r r & “citusid t -k ^ £s 


oxnmplo 

Goodie 1 

BPd liter 
slderahlo. 


wav ocno >’ individual, 1,8 Knew least well - in i.h« ,li t , . ,7 u eon, laying me loumtatums o* 

^ ierav de vntp i® » f ° l ' . the hnmensc consisting of lowers from six nr haS riB i U J? p ? llltetI "I 1 what , waa t0 , a' close 

bv femsS l 0 c assical studies seven brothers and sister^ J] 1 * 1 what impressed Goethe at this acniiaintance with the poems.' .In 


•dhi« . u rH sai a ior-scttoiqr- 

5?|P i he employed a good scholar ' 

indUnl q i M llhelm ' R,emer ' 88 Bis 

■JJri ! VMpnble assistant ; and . he 
hiade; effective use of his friendship 
highest rank, 
Sfrf,i r i e Sr rich August Wolf and 
. .‘^.«foied t Hermann. But we must be 
... P.q our guard against the tendency 
: „ Pfofossors to claim him as one 


ha j — cv« y UWlUr, 

.v - A he “"mediate moment, 
ountiJ h0 r Gieeks called knirns , 
>^ or , ni .“ch in bis life." 


£.- ■ *Vis-fLr» s al Wa. an nnibiguity in 


•vtflii r- w r| ol ms curenr. cIursl- 
’ - Srfhfi wore less higlily re- 
t**»e since the 
' wars of religion 
I seve r® damage upon 

l -°ther branches of 

tM-FVnhf . Eeveni th century, 
| bPlahle achievemeniR, hnd 


’ ^¥ ven \ f ^ e °f Veii has to crap ”, 

They thought at first , hut after, they had sat 
L-ongOr than even khigs cah spare for ihat, . • 

T hey . told the servant it was ahoiit. the war 

With Ro^ne ; so, grudgingly, 7ia let iham in. 

Tuiumnu, open fingers in mid-air. . 

Over the war-game board, about ro win. 

Half-listened as they started to explain; 

Rome had sent envoys : “ They do not approve V 
Of our Etruscan pact. What, shall we say?” 

Tnekmg had thrown his dice ; he made his move •• ; 
Suymg * Kill ” as foe say “ Mate ” (the winning play). - 
Not noticing the messengers go away, ; 

Bad luck for the four Romans, and for all - ' 

W ho dieif as well in the ensuing wars, . ' : . , .- 

Nnbody seeing chance had made a pun. . 

“ Large quantities of dice survive at Veii.*' ■ ’• 

Made of the bones of those ambassadors ? 


iir Elliot 


?d in the «iif nf a ti'iiiisintinn: lliimer 
*?*i ,,r< ? ,,Hb| v ll ie only Greek nml.nr 

7. Jen W i 1 "’ l 1 , - l ” n 1,8 H trained this dteu-O 
Jiic.l1 nf iHmiliuniv. 
was . . , . 

nion, |- 15 n,,, _p Goethe also n-ad a 

i fo i 1 , ln fo nnd Xonophon, an.J fi.rm- 

i the u r, ie design of wriiinp u pbiv 

hnd ?M 0l, Vi rllc d . ea Hi of Sucrmc-s : hut 
i«rc- J, r° so "wny.of his iii'i.je.is, 

it ion i“ ,ne to "“{Mug. He dls.i r, il( i 
lay Aniicrerin Theocritus imd Pindar, 
luiet S,.?. *)■ , fiy,, . re ■'* Ins ll'em/irenc 
lime ftui mhed, where he conti HMs ihe 
asis 11vo H’"’'*?!; with the lutier : but he 
tvus ca,, 1 had little notion of the 

otho rea ; character nf any of rlie>-e 
:elc- Bl,,hrt,, s- “ Anacreon ” ut that time 
ecu- m w« I 1 "', 'he real lyric and elegiac 
pnet oi the sixth centurv bc. hut 
tno An acre mi tic poems of later 
™ « st;s ’ 'he Hellenistic to ihe 

Byzantine, which bad natural I v btt-n 
not dear tu the age of the Rococo. 

rail 1 m™ inclined to question Trevel- 
had -van s view that Goetlie will him* 
•ary found l lieocntus relatively easy ; at 
ieen 8t 'y rate, neither tlio praise o)' him 
tlie in n mid eras S t urmiicd n to : niiy 
my. subsequent nienrion of him by 
md, Goer he suggest a very close 
ex- Mcquaini.mce. Like most readers of 
ties the seventeenth and eighteenth ren- 
ting tunes, Goetlie thought of Pindar as 
hy a rude swiit with no respect For 
sed r ” rhat derives from the account 
sks, oF rmdw given by Horace in tlm 
pon second ode of the fourth book, not 
red f ro,n c tlie real author, then most 
mo- imperfecLiy understood, even by 
ieii* scholars, The short lines in which 
hat yniuferers Sturtnlied is writ ten 
illy P eriva lroni the shorr lines in which 
ittl- W was customary to print the text 
on- of Pi nd or bernre Boeckh worked nut 
lay - e . coi-roct division of the periods 
,l u . in his edition of 1811-1821 ; mid the 
irk- passage about Find nr might have 
nty g?*3 written without knowledge of 
D f Pindars actual work. In J772 
in Goethe worked liurd at Pindar, 
i a doubtless using a trjiislmion. He 
made a translation nF the fiFrh 
. Olympian ode, ironically e»ou';b a 
of P ne,n wjuv^js Pindaric authorship lias 
vs k® ei1 H ue-Jtinnu’d sirice anrlcni trines 
in , ls ro , J ? ct . ed by most mini, rn 

ks. lF h , ollu ? 5 h, « isnoi’ance of die prin- 
n r c ;P' e metrical re span si on between 
“ strophe iuid antis traphs does not 
prevent it from being a fine piece 
is. oE w° rk . since Goetlie followed the 
nd ) VOl ' ds 1 ot H’e orfoinnl which tire not 
ca- or didiyrambic” in the 

act ihQ “ eri1 s e '*«- 

How much acquaintance' with 
nd Greek . tragedy lies behind tho 
lie reference to ft. ail the address «m 
jut p.„ a ^u Sp f ai ^< L holiday given by 
his t0 deter- 

he P“" a - T definite evidence of. his 
ish kndwjedge of at least one tragedv 
on ,. m Hie delightful short 

?,!! wiXd- &. Hefden - 

'ft : Hs marked -rosembia nee to a din- ' 

't? °. f Lucian may be due ro in- 

of direct influence; but It is wunh 
“ n ‘•ememberlng that Lucian hail been 
, e " “le favourite author of Rektur 
hi ^hi r » C | ht who fought Goethe Hebrew 
nP ,V S , u W. In this work 

of Goethe ridicules what he dmugte 
so the unsympathetic and pa Iron Linn 
In treatment of tho Gr*ek^ 

ut SWt Alc f ste , ° ,,d >» the 
harf I il w ^ ich Wieland 

had published in the Teutscher 
= Aforkur. The Rococo habit nf using 

g£Kce.to.proi4d« « ^ivial kind of 

aficor is amusingly made fun of; 
mu even more interestingly Goethe 
protests against an attitude to the 
legend which is. still common 
among readers. For Wleland, a 5 for 
many moderris, Admetus’s accept-' 
ance of bis wife’s sacrifice of her 
mq in- ardor to save -his appeared ■ 

To « Goath ® »* seemed 
natural - and though Euri- 
pides s attitude Is doubtful in tbit 
a, ! ow5 the rightness. of • 
Admetius s conduct. to seem question- 
able- In the scene in which be ie- 

«ir ,is P nrent ? for oot having 
een willing to make the sac«f*ic£ 

•'K22J3L* 1 ' ^?!J UtI e doubt that the 

anventors of the original legend saw - 
the matter, as Goethe did. Goethe 
would have had Uttle sympathy with 
modeiii attempts to show, by- in- 
voking-^ a supposed .irony "or other 
imcon.yjncing devices, that Admetds 
. is bemg blamed for an attitude, : 
to seemed natural ”»d ' 
we fiqd -here 6 signal instance: of 
. 5?* . sympathy with ‘Greek 
modes of thought, , even when they : 
are surprising or shockiac to . 

■ : mn or humanitarian seutltaieinL 
:•* mokes i a ^colossM Hercules ... 

SjIi eila ® rjdioule 

■ Wleland for having f eptqseuted him 

' .V. elne- ; ; whhlges^tefer; •- Sfopn • ' 

£ mktler$r;Gf$&se ” i «>id' bjFHerS>le3 
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!:, typical nf the figures from Greek 
niyUmlngy whom lie uses as symbols 
during bis period of -S'lurm unU 
Prt ih«. I’roniethcus stands for the 
ertutive power of die arcs, Gany- 
mede fur inspiration, Dionysus, 
under the name of ILmnius, for llio 
universal vitalizing puivcr ; Apollo, 
Merc in y and Minerva also figure in 
the poetry of Jiis ‘•Titanic*’ phase, 
interspersed with such figures f/om 
German and other mythology that 
served his purpose. Goethe was still 
far removed from the classicism of 
bis later life, in which Greek in* 
flueticcs, as well as Greek images, 
were effective ; at this time such 
Germanic chaiacters hs Got/, von 
AerJichingeii, the buffoon HanswurM 
a-tid Dr Faust us, originally a popular 
sixteenth-century caricature of a 
Renaissance humanist, might equally 
well lend themselves to his require- 
ments. 

In a letter to Herder of 1772 
Goethe quoted from Pindar's eighth 
Nemeati ode the saying that one 
shaukl be content not to miss the 
mark in any of one’s actions, but 
should have strength to master one's 
powerful longings. These words well 
describe the use he made of the 
Greeks during his first Weimar 
period, between his move to that 
place in 177!) and his departure to 
Iwly in 178G. In his mirtd they stood 
fur the self-discipline that could 
help him to shake off the strains 
tili.ii hud troubled him during his 
period nf Sturm mid Drang. 

In the Triumph tier Rmpfiml- 
Stmkeii, written during the winter 
uf. 1777-78, Goethe ridiculed the 
sentimental affectation of the .tge, 
which lus own ll'eri her could hardly 
have been denied to have encour- 
aged; the facile invocation of the 
Greeks which often accompanied 
this tendency- does not escape his 
mockery. Into this satir.e Goethe 
“ criminally ” (frevctulich), as he 
put it, worked a poem of groat 
power and beauty, his Prascrpina. 
Trevelyan must be right in saving 
that tile upper world foe which 
Proserpina longs must stand for 
Goethe's ideal conception' of Greece 
as a place whoso inhabitants lived 
according to Nature, enjoying the 
repose and self-contr ol which during 
this phase of his cureer meant so 
much to him. These qualities, 
fostered by the influence of Char- 
lotte von Stein, ore all-important in 
Itts lphigcnie, the prose version of 
which was begun in February of 
1779. How much Greek tragedy he 
lutd read when he composed it Is 
disputed. Scholars have claimed to 



Rome contained only two works 
believed to date from VViiickoliuann’s 
archaic period, to which Gout lie 
believed that he could add a third, 
the Minerva Giustiniuiii. Cue the 
aho felt special admiration for the 
Apollo Belvedere and the Lao coon 

f ro up; the former is probably of the 
onrth century nc, but the latter 
seems to be dated by a new dis- 
covery in the first century ad. None 
the less, enough was available to 
give Goethe the general impression 
of Greek art which he needed, and 
to supply his imagination with a 
powerful stimulus. He observed 


mg her to he Iter sislcr. U about 
in kill her with the axe when hv a 
fortunate chance she discovers Iter 
identity. None of ihU p| U y WJS 
ever written ; Goethe was distracted' 
by the excitements nf ariiving iu 
Rome. By the lime ho was ready 
to return to svriting poetry, the 
moment for the new Ipliigeiita was 
past ; for lie hud acquired too much 
sympathy with the Electra- morality 
to be capable of executing a wurk 
in which the Iphigcuiu-iuoraluy was 
designed to triumph. 

In 178G Goethe came to know the 


that the representation of the gods " * p ; 11 ’ , a,l ^ ii ^ ,,la ‘> 

bv Greek artists seemed to conform h"/.- .[ lljJiS 1 * )!,?. uf; ■ ■ t0 

to certain closelv defined tvnos and bnglisli leaders fur Ins enturtuinmg 
Snefhl helfe ved that the Sods ««ouiu !'« travels in their coun- 

slood for the fundamental forces » “.I™ “‘V [ ‘T > V ^ !‘- d 

which create and sustain the uni- Y. 111 . °“ t ‘ ,blu : 

i,p fail rhk fact tn he graphical novel Anton Reiser, and 

specially significant. His preoccupa- » ad It ^! y afw £ 

tion with the idea of Nature and the an unhappy ove-affuir. Goethe took 
need to follow it in life and art greatly to Montv and visited him 
had led him to embrace a kind of daily when he btoke an arm, caring 
Platonism peculiar to himself. Just f ol ‘ h* 1 * 1 . hke u brother. Moritz 
as while in Sicily he was occupied helped him with the metrical prob- 
witli the notion of die Urpflonze, l* 1015 posed by Iphieeniii ; his man- 
tlte original form of vegetation, so ner. of sketching begun to show 
during his last stay In Rome lie was Moritz s influence. After Goethe’s re- 
occupied with rhat of the Urmensch, turn from Sicily the two men earn- 
thc essence common to all lutmanitv. estly discussed together the ques- 


to certain closely defined typos and, 
since he believed that the gods 
stood for the fundamental forces 
which create and sustain the uni- 
verse, he felt this fact to be 
specially significant. His preoccupa- 
tion with the idea of Nature and the 
need to follow it in life and art 
had led him to embrace a kind of 
Platonism peculiar to himself, Just 
as while in Sicily he was occupied 
with the notion of die Urpflanzc, 
the original form of vegetation, so 


The Greeks, he believed, had ob- 
tained an insight into that essence, 


estly discussed together the ques- 
tions treated iu Moritz’s Giiitcrlchere 
Oder .mythologische Diehl un gen der 


and the types that represented the . Alton, published in 1791. The 
: major gods gave expression to the greater part of the book consists 
different qualities that belonged to of a clearly and elegantly written 


it. From studying these Goethe 
believed he had deduced the norm 
which was the common denominator 
of all the variations, and so attained 


guide to Greek mythology ; but the 
first thirty or so pages contain a 
general account of Greek religion 
that is of great interest. For Moritz 


This iL’oorfcut by Johann Griininger of the Trojan Horse [Strasbourg, 
1502), one of series illustrating t he works of Virgil, is taken from a book 
by Henning Wend land [see the illustrations on the cover for details). 


Goethe was acquainted with the arrived there, Greek art was only 
Roman niylho^ranlter Hygiuus, and one of .the things that contributed 
one wonders if ne knew the sunt- to cite deep satisfaction which the 
itiary of the plot of Euripides’s expedition caused him. 


a knowledge of the rules which the the Greek gods stood for the forces 
artists had followed in producing that control the universe ; Platonism 
them. with its world of eternal and im- 

For some years aFter In’s return routable ideas was simply the old. 
from Italy., lie worked with the religion in a new form. The gods 
assistance of his friend, the expert maintain .order in ...the universe, 
an arc Heinrich Meyer, to confirm F realI "8 men « beings of secondary 
the truth of what he called his prin- importance, ano punishing severely 
eiple by the systematic examination offence agamsi their honour, 
of many works oE art. Whether or " I f 11 represent the gods as exulted 


Ci euphonies which it contains. 

The work has a Greek setting, 
and the characters, with then- 
pass ion ate hates and loves, are more 
like those of a Greek tragedy than 
the characters of fpftigum'e; but 
this play also wus to end in peace 
and reconciliation, Trevelyan 


Goethe had little time for the 
relics of the Middle Ages ; at 
Assisi he ignored St Francis, having 
eyes only for a temple of Alinervu 
that is not especially remarkable. 
He was impressed by certain Roman 


the truth of what he called his prin- importance, and punishing severely 
ciple by the systematic examination offence agamsi their honour, 
of many works oE art. Whether or "if 11 represent the gods as exulted 
not it had wiy basis in fact, Trevel- beings, whose form expresses human 
yan is right to say that for Goethe Qualities at their highest level ; bur 
It “had all the power and depth Since they or? Part of Nature, their 
of a religious revelation ”, and for essential attribute is not goodness, 
many years it had a most potent °ttt power. We are assured by 
effect on its discoverer. Christian Gottfried Korner that 

Goethe's iournev to Naules and P oe . tl,e played a considerable part 

Sicily gave him the chance to make an d f h e ?e is M i°t!l e°fl o G thiV 1 i°h^ v 
the acquaintance of some remark- werc , ■ by * him °“ bt 1 l ^ y 

able specimens of Greek ttrchltec- werc slia,etl by “ lnl * 
litre of the classical period. Nothing . Before the end of his first stay 
in his travels, is more remarkable in Rome, lie had adopted this atti* 
ihun liis account of his visit, In lude to Greek religion, and before 
March of 1787, to die fifth-century he left for Naples nu February 21, 
temples at Paestum. The “squat, 1787, he had lost all sympathy with 
tapering column-masses, pressed the Iphigenia-morality of his first 

r nan adjunct mia onntlian 11 caamnrl lAIelmnn • «« 


find allusions lb many Greek plnys, believes that the real reason for 


and he may Have known some or Goethe s fail 
all of these from ehe Theatre ties inconsis 

Grecs of the -Abbfi Brumoy (1730) volved ; (he 
or from the Das tragische Theater whigeiue o 
der Griechan of J. J. SteinbrUchel period and t 
(17$3), But the only two whose vengeful Gn 
Influence can be demonstrated are easily to be 
the Iphigenia in Tauris of Euripides Goethe ha' 
and the P hit octet es of Sophocles ; also in ha 
the depiction of Iphigonla’s dilemma Weimar peri 
owes something- to that of the read some 7 
dilemma, of Neoptolenuis. It is worth adapted - the 
noting that on March 23. 1780, of a modern 
Goethe read aloud the Helena of his writings i 
Euripides to the: Grand Duchess latioitship v, 
Anna Amalia: Muagrave's edition of whose work 


Goethe's failure to finish it lay in 
the inconsistency which this In- 
volved ; the morality of the gentle 


volved; (he morality of the gentle j5[j®L ,y tn r 1 d . ‘■remembered the' history of art! oaths, suppliants and strangers, was 

Iphiganie of the first Weimar "j“ e h. “ ® “® r M 1 " 1, ® U ,J °. at the thought of the age which found held to regard men’s crimes against 

period and that of the bitterly, re- usance he felt very such a style fitting, called to mind each other as an offence against his 

vengeful Greek Electra were not p„”r e CL‘ y ’ *i! 0 th e austare sebool of sculpture, and privileges which he was bound 111 

easily to be reconciled. j y 5° -ro less than an hour I found myself the long run to punish. But so far 

Goethe had other Greek authors ijS-JJJj! K *1,* art nf ' * h °roe. I am not sure .that as it goes the view of ancient reli- 

also in hand during the first !Kif* S j?r 111 Trevelyan is right to Infer from the gion taken by Goethe and Moritz is 

Weimar period. During 1777-78.be "SL rSS 11 * trIct, y (actual character of Goethe’s correct, and its working out at this 

read some Aristophanes, and even * ee j? s * description of the fifth-century particular moment In history is a« 


ooths, suppliants and strangers, was 


the *^ Birds for t [i a pu r pose - Always markedly responsive to the temple" « Seg«ta that he was 
idem satire. But nothing in t?* ,K* at 1 V r ?’ 16 wds -j n ’ impressed by It; his acc 

ings suggests an intimate re- : r . B P tur ®d by. the Italian countryside, of the temples at Agrigento, ^v 


ao ernes correct, ana its working out at tuts 
century particular moment in history is a« 
was not event of great significance. 

aC »K«ri Goethe’s new 1 attitude to the 


of his writings suggests an indmate re- : : « me tempies at Agrtgento, ^viiere jj:. 

tss latioitship witP this author, over fosc,nat r ed jv the so-called temple of Concord cer- P*°? 

of whose work he once fell asleep; . laill *f 1 8loused ^imratlon,, Is ( a '‘. a ^ ■ r k I wi I j M i 


at uuocu ma «uuuii huuii. . is . . ,uil_ • n k ’ 

die year batoreinayhave come~ in to Aristophanes is firmly rqoied "in, i^ tr l- o£ 11 j IJ u * n i ? arl i cu, V fa9, ua1 ^ P re cise and unemotional. m ■ 

ItilSkS-" -' -kb own rime and place, and flighted him and he felt that t When, he was leaving for Sicily, the ft c *»“ ^ ra J“S l fi 

■pm •- ,1. _ . ,, presents difficulties which the preserved much of the character it Prince of Waldeck asked if on his L ,is own , 11 1 Main Kid again he 

y I rS. r *rfi # Y^lu a aT aida available to Goethe could had had la aqctent times, when it return he would care to accompany ob ,® d,on t c f i 

overcome I,“SSS. “iT HnS T'T **?■■***“■ SSSUSGl 5 S •'SSKVA’CSJ 


was permeated by Greek influences. 

'captivity in a' barbarian country] PY® 1 * 1 * Wumne - 1,1 those days Greek art, even in 

jnqduetive of anxiety but ending ph L c „j? y "l«j Italy, was far more difficult to 

Iiapplly, fnd both create a magical. 8tu “y than it ia now. Many of the 

' atmosphere an cf finish in peace and w. works which ape now most admired 

. reconciliation. Although in Idler *“** not thefl aeen discovered ; for 

life Gqethe spoke tilt kindly of the « example,, the remains qf the shrine 

5i «, n “P t ,. 1,e LP woiiderliig ° ?^ Z . eus at Ojyfnoie, the Parthenon, 


F“ 3 i r i,KU f J* see mariy’ monuments of ancient cess of breaking away From the 

study than jt is now. Many of the f - yet wh^ we tliitfk of some Sf most important woman in liis career, 

■works which are now. most admired J h ■ descriptions of it written bv Charlotle von Stein, and Trevelyan 

55? "Si be right in ’finding. In the 


life Gpethe spoke 
JMenp,, [ : cannot 
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’ far further’ from' thb. worid of Greek wonderful poem “ (Jfworte : ^ , Q 

trtgedyqhatfiomeidf Goethe’s: later Orphisch” (tMO), which expresses aiI a , 
. : worksi It in more like French 50 much of Goeehos view of life.. nUMt 
(.! -■ tragddy,;;.e*cept that • the ititerior 10 . which I will return later. Is . . • 

. llSfe drthe clui-ticters rccelves inm-e Ptoiwnc rather than Orphic; - At 

.r. aitentian; Theso’: characlers, with .Harder and Tobler interostod iV“ 


of lost originals, But Goethe-showed ,. ■ • ■ ■ - . — me - airecuon oi cue twaren ■»•- 

an as ton Ishinu capacity to .make the "A”} .jWy in Rome he was occU. Vrpflanze: they excite the keeiiest 
most of .whae was then available. ■ f l f* in - translating it from prose l grSppointment at' Ills failure M. 

At the very beginning- of his-siav, •'•fef ^Eurlpides*^ ivho*^ hd 6 wrma* fihls^t^he^ork. One magicar ebup- 
ho. -saw in the Maffei Museum In hefuai him to UdiiH aJiS ,et Wmderfully con veys the. beauty 
.Verona - Greek .reliefs that, '*dre •= rf P 3foS and hSumlnt of -Sicilian aky : - “ Ein;.'wels?a«; 

lator . the subject of wonderful was even stronflec fn ih^ G!ari i ! ri ^ t Qb er Land und‘ Me«r,/ 

irk ^rouLd 1 Which ha - Al*dug1, w the 


; the . descriptions of it written by Charlotle von Stein, and Trevalyati- 
. travellers of this period, we must "* U5 F b ® right in finding lit the 
1 regret that he- decljned the invita- ‘ ra e ic , nature oF the plot, %vhlah was 

■ tion. . • / - - to culminate .In Natislltaa’s sulcidei 

- Ts,'- Vaniakaj i c - v j ' a Vef lection of .Goefitie’s^ ■' n ^e.w aw#!* 1 

■ neSs of the sombre side of the 

L for’thi Uliurlant 

I Verona , and die Veneto and .his the direction of the search for the 


.. /-SUhew i or, thd -Wprltt of : charlotte:- thQ beginntng of his experiments 
V.: • . i . ' whos^ .lofJnance was et . with the German • accentual 1 hexa- 

y,. : r VW.'flflM! .dolng so -much . td -jthbl® . .mater; Meanwhile he -was. building 
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fbildren. and hfiairai, whom we have 
fur pleasure ; I think Guo tile would 
have agreed with him. His new 
paganism is nl-so reflected in the 
VVwericwiwchc Epigrummc, which 
contains his most uninhihiicdty 
erotic verses and also liis bitterest 
polemics. 

The years between 1790 and 1793 
were an unproductive period for 
tioethe; perhaps liis absorption in 
the French Revolution whs con- 
nected with a need fur rest after the 
immense intellectual exertions of 
the preceding period, liis interest in 
Greek things declines correspond- 
ingly ; but in 1793 we find him 
studying Homer and then Flato, and 
working carefully through the col- 
lection of ancient gems lent him liy 
Princess Gnllitzin. He distracted 
himself from world 11 f fairs, as he 
put it, by composing the four 
thousand Itextitneiers of llcincke 
Fuchs, a work which is free of 
Homeric allusions but in which 
Schiller rightly recognized an 
Homeric tone. In 1794 Goethe's 
Homeric studies were stimulated bv 
the presence in Weimar of Johann 
Heinrich Voss, the author of the 
standard German translation of the 
two e-pics, and this time suw the 
composition of several fine pieces of 
translation of pussages of Homer by 
Goethe himself. In August 1794 ho 
again visited the cast gallery in 
Dresden, and with Meyer's old con- 
tinued his investigation of the ideal 
canons adopted by the Greek 
sculptors. 

The utilization of Greek art and 
literature played a vital part in the 
immensely fruitful interchanges be- 
tween Goethe and Schiller which 
begon during the summer of 1794. 
The famous letter written hv 
Schiller to Goethe on August 23 
of that year shows complete aware- 
ness of the central importance to 
Goethe of his conception of Nature 
and her laws, and of the use he 
made of the Greek world in order 
to gain an insight into their work- 
ing. Having been born in the north 
or Europe, where he was not sur- 
rounded by an ideal Nature or an 
idealizing art, Goethe had had ' to 
correct the world that hnd be^i 
forced upon his Imagination in 
accordance with the pattern which 
ms creative spirit had made for 
itself ; jins “could be accomplished 
tbe a ‘ d guiding prill- 
1? , . ■ ^ nd fbesa had been sup- 
plied by the study of Greek art mid 
literature. In the essay “ (lhnr 
Anniut und Wilrde” which he hrnl 
published in June, 1793, Schiller 
nad argued that man should seek 
balance e between duty and incliiia- 
2tf ,r * and. matter, Sitilichkett 
If!* S'Hnlichkcu ; he should not 
suppress his 'sensual instincts, or 
the higher morality that resided in 
tne narmbny between the two prin- 
ciples could never be achieved. This 

BS*.k f i v a fci F oblctd , Qd Temarkably 
with that which. Goethe had arrived 

?ft/ un "? . hia , Italian 1 sojourn, fri 
i |nd -in.lihs .IptW .esspy 

nShfLn S® ,ve c , Hi 1 ® sen tlmen tala. 
Dichtung , ■ Schiller- . adopts ■ the 
??Wi view of ihh Greeks' as' a peonle 
Jiving close to Nature Trid lVoS 

SHf? e - her ■ ! aws ' to which 
Goethe .had for so long subscribed. 

not one agrees with 
“Slu 1 " rugardl,, 8 Goethe as n 
j, P° e f> one who depicts 
^read of reflect- 


^ aestheiic theory which ih^ 

clea? k JSa shot 34 dkl>reftB,rinV^ 
ejear and necesBdrv, « r - wav ^ -fhe;-. 

essential determi S 

itself m rfefatfff’^Ich' 'are- ^ibt' re- f " 
lated, or are only loosely related, to 
W* e determinants. From this . 
■ A a J j pr ilcipJe tbe - two meri 
rif5 UC ?,, Wie Specific character of 
v - j - Us literary genres, taking 
ineir. departure from a careful ex- 
IWPaUon of . Aristotle’s Poetics. 

: ff'wiflBdjno' objection to the mixing 

Or pdn»fi U!.i. .1 


prodiKtion and private acquisition, 
between man as citizen und man as 
iitmvidunl. Hellenism supplied a 
Mumble ideal, since its productions 
revealed, 111 the words of Lukacs, a 
unity between " the palpable and 
realistic expression of .the particu- 
lar and the clear grasp of the 
essential ”. 

What Goethe and Schiller pro- 
duced was not an aestheticism 
remote front actual life, nor a 
mere trifling with forms but a 
serious attempt to save literature 
from a decline into the accutate 
observation of innumerable petty 
details. How great the danger was 
we can see by glancing at the 
literature of the nineteenth century, 
but still more easily by thinking 
fhe writings of our own contem- 
poraries. 

But when Lukiics describes the 
crisis of the time in purely political 
and economic terms, it seems to 
me that he fails tn do full justice 
to the two poets’ purposes in a 
way that illustrates the characteris- 
tic weakness of Marxian theorizing 
about literature. In liis view they 
were trying to enable bourgeois 
liternture to cope wirh the situation 
created by the French Revolution; 
they wished to obtain for Germany 
without revolution the results 
which the revolution had obtained 
for France, Their firm insistence 
on the ideal of Greek antiquity 
demanded of the rising bourgeoisie 
a degree of self-assurance and 
determination which' in the long run 
it proved unable to live up to. But 
Goethe and Schiller did not see 
their problem as one created bv 
politics or economics. They did 
see that writers of their lime were 
faced with a crisis created bv the 
decay of Christian belief; they 
felt thnt the collapse of Christianity 
left the educated man without a 
religion. Goethe often spoke and 
wrote of Christianity with violent 
distaste ; at other times he treated 
it with a mixture of affection and 
contempt. Yet he was very far 
from being irreligious; he laid the 
strongest stress on the importance 
of what he called Glaube. 

By that he did not mean belief in 
any creed ; liis real religion is seen 
in his belief in the essential excel- 
lence of Nature. That, ns lie realized, 
is closer to the religion of the 
ancient Greeks than it is to. 
Cliristinnity ; : Uie essentia] attribute 
of their gods was not moral good- 
ness, but power. The Greeks, he 
wrote, describe terrible things, we 
describe terribly: "only men able 
to exist for themselves alone ", lie 
thought, could confront such divini- 
ties as the 7.eii s and Hie Aihcnn 
who were portrayed by Phidias. 

In 17911 Friedrich August Wolf 
published bis famous Prolegomena 
ad II owe nun, in which he contended 
that the Homeric cnics had no essen- 
tial unity, but had ucen put together 
out nf imscel lancous lays ax late ns 
the six century nc. There had been 
no Humcr, only h .succession of 
Homeric! tic, “ sons of Homer ” : the 
..Homeric poems were in a sense a 
jbint production of the Greek 
people. Guctlte’s immediate reaction 
was hostile ; he would not part 
rendily with Ills belief in the indi- 
vidual genius of llio greatest of nil 
pnets. Hut after thinking the matter 
over carefully slid discussing it with 
Wolf himself irt May.’ 1795J: lie 
chnitgcd his .mind. Indeed, he found 
the '-thfeory welt suited to his pur- 

E oseS' j-ifpr though ha cotild scarcely 
ope; -to rival ! ‘ Hosier, if 1 there -was " 
: really . ria . Homer; ; hut ' ,DqJV a . 
plurality 'of/^o meri dan, .suirely'bfc, 
too -/high t hadqrbe pub : qf .them..- K 7 ; 5 : 

i'jWL idyll Af^xis,rimd : Dord, writ- 


which twenty-three lines written in 
1 79/ ore all Lhat we have. We know 
nothing of the plot ; but Goethe’s 
attitude to Greek religion suggests 
lhat it was very different from that 
of Shelley’s poem on the same sub- 
ject, in which Prometheus over- 
comes Zeus and takes over the 
government of the universe. As in 
the case of the lost Prometheus 
Unbound of Aeschylus, it is likelier 
that any concessions which Zeus 
may have made to Prometheus did 
not greatly affect the workings of a 
power which firmly kept men in a 
subordinate position and did not 
feel itself bound by the morality 
they had evolved. 

■ The fragments of this work con- 
sist mainly of two choral passages: 
but there are also two lines ot 
dialopue, not in ordinary German 
iumhic pentameters, but in the re- 
markable imitation of the Greek 
iambic trimeter which Goethe used 
for part of the Helen episode of 
Ffiusr, and Schiller for the Mont- 
gomery scene of Die Jungfrau von 
Orleans. Karl Reinhardt has shown 
Mint Goethe derived this metre from 
the translation of Aeschylus's 
Agnrtieiuriori by Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt, which was not published 
until 1816, but an early draft of 

f iart of which was in Goethe's hands 
11 1797, a year when he was much 
occupied with Aeschylus. The 
rather stiff trimeters of the Inven- 
tor of the metre altogether lack 
the marvellous ease and lightness 
with which Goethe was able to write 
in it. 

Goethe now turned to a highly 
ambitious work upon an Homeric 
subject, nothing less than a con- 
tinuation of the Iliad. He prepared 
himself, for the writing of die 
Achilleit by a sustained course of 
Greek literature — Homer, tragedy, 
Aristophanes, minor works attri- 
buted to Homer, Herodotus, Thucy- 
dides, Plutarch ; the opening lines 
of his poem deliberately continue 
the closing lines of the- Iliad as 
Voss translates them. He made a 
careful study of every ancient 
treatment of the story of Achilles, 
and spared no effort to make the 
outward form of the work as 
Homeric as was possible. Yet if it 
has an affinity with any Greek 


poetry, it is with tragedy rather 
than with epic ; and Goctne knew 
just ns well as Schiller did that 


the whole plan of the work was 
imhomeric. The notion of an 
Achilles who is suffering front the 
very modern disease of weariness of 
life — IV’e/fschmerz — is far from 
Homer; so is the romantic passion 
for Polyxena. 

Karl Reinhardt has shown in 
detail how closely the .4c7ti/im is 
related to Goethe's persona 1 life, 
and how typical it is of its own 
period; Goetne became increasingly 
nware of this. Lika Schiller, lie was 
coming more und more to realize 
that his own time was so different 
from that nf the ancient t Greeks, 
and that his dream of being able 
to write as they had written was 
impossible. He finally abandoned 
the Achilleis before coming to the 
end of the first book, and with 
Schiller’s encouragement decided to 
re-create Greece while at the same 
moment lamenting that Greece 
could not be re-created. So he came 
back to Faust, leaving the six hun- 
dred and fifty lines of the Achilleis 
as a fragment of tantalizing beauty. 

Faust had been begun and plan- 
ned in its main outlines as early 
as 1775: in Rome Goethe had 
altered the plan and had written at 
least some sections of the first part, 
fit June 1797 he resumed work 011 
it; even as late as 1800, the Helen 
episode was 10 be bn the lines of a 
Greek tragedy, with a chorus that 
sang of Helen's ancestry. September 
of that year saw the composition 
of the Helen fragment, 2G5 lilies 
lonp. Goethe told Schiller that for 
a time he was tempted to separate 
this work from Faust and to com- 
plete his Helen as an independent 
tragedy; and though he decided 
against this course of action, he 
felt so much out of sympathy wirh 
the modern world which was to 
piny Its part in bhe romantic section 
of the work that he seems not to 
have completed the Helen episode 
before 1825. It was originally in-, 
tended to give expression to the 
delight in action and creation that 
Gnethe had attained as a result of 
his Italian experience, This could 
not be conveyed without the tragic 
sense- of the impossibility of per- 
manently possessing such delight, 
end for the moment Goethe thought 
that this would have been too pnin- 
fui. 


uiriiiA? 5 ? pic , ^roents, Hermann 
has epic, features but 
Qn idyll- Schiller saw 
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an idyll. Scliiller saw 
■ .IC V*! f 0s predominating in 

;^„ - I j e £ atbre his own time were 
: ? j Qf '- elegyj -idyll and . satire; 
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in. -a .scene , of unspoiled. Nmarent 
wgs , ta rOhearsal, for a, -for, nipre 
ambitious, . wdrk. Goethe .began 
Hermtiiin ,uhd Dorothea on - Septem- 
ber 11, J796, and Completed, six. of 
its-nine boaks'during i the following 
nine days; he astonished. ‘Schiller 
by turning out 150 hexameters, a 
day. The poem deals with, a subject 
from contemporary life, and has 
been called an idyll rather than &a 
epic; it has something in common 
with the enyllifl, “ little epics ” wrifJ 
ten by, Hellenistic 1 poets. But it is 
a creative imitation of Horner in 
the best , sense of the'ter-m.; .Homer 
supplies one of the elements com- 
bined hv order to create . a new and 
original masterpiece. There are few 
Homeric reminiscences;, what .is 
Homeric is not only the directness 
and naivety of .the description of 
the world and >lhe movement of the 
action, but the firm concentration 
on the essentials or the plot and . the 
c'ose relation of each of the. details 
tori he purpose of the whole. > 

An interesting problenl U posdd 
by the poem oh the inibinning of 
Promelheiis which Goethe planned. 
hs early as April 1795. and of 


Cleaning the Picture 
at the Edges 

At the Retrospective, they were full of 
transferred clarity, voices explaining 1 

that elegance is how the lecturer keeps 
ahead of his bright students — bis rust Chimneys 
cyanide sky. Sickert taxi skidding 
seen blooming alongside portraits 
judged novelistic, u bend in the colon 
of time /space /taste. A reviewer added 
this damaging gloss: Rembrandt's grandeur 
is made the subject nf the caution 
of a pale contemporary, thus it dies 
in netifitcsx. Rut he didn't ask 
whether R's greatness wasn't a seeking out 
of peace, its exhaustion of itself 
’ .a quest for perfection, tidy in its wap 

as the neatest poem. Tomorrow Rembrandt 
would have La start again, there is no end 
; - to thzTi'bllit& (Iol us for once take ■ J 

Michelangelo off duty). So it is with us, 

1 We n>'e sure that Bach lids more in common 
‘ ' luit/t S/infcespefiri? than with Gtidel 

)•; . ftuf iue should be careful of the b oaks we read, 
y :Wi)$ there ito^a drcaiiiwjiete someone ' 

as “ Anon Sequitur ? Dreams aclinit nb jokes, ' 
il wps a ibaming. Then the. quavers • 
i . . pushed the Jordan through its banks; again .' 
and ealmriess separated from the <I<ti l k. 

WhereJ ain sitting I'h'avepputthe 'wfiofe.pait . ' 1 

■. intda/ooin altboU^TkitotviHepapers ' 

/ at thy fiet- cn:eiio' wore thaii the rubb/sh ' •; ,! 

xbhiCh floats at itight to corners of the,J$athf.\- 
' 4 page from a IPeniamn^unt pa& l .£y>.-.vj "■ • 
supplied by a p/faniiaceuticfl/ firnty : 

. Sadlers Wells in 1957, a hopeful letter 
■ bringing Leeds to London — I must start 
. to file it all away. Pain will set md on. 

It wants its peace .as welh The neutrons in my hi 

which have escaped the claws of alcohol ’ ■ 

are setting up a federation : what; 

have you ilone to make pur . future certain ? . 

Cleaned l fie. pictUrp at the edges, whispered ■ ] 

to the queue of ftighter\ed memories,. 

, . ” Jr doesn't matter where i he semen goes ” — 

Now I shell look into detail . I.. 

for a census of good style, assigning 

images 10 their stations on the Overground. , : .... 
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From September 1800, when he 
was working on liis Helen episode, 
the tide, of Goethe's Hellenism, to 
nil appearances, was receding. He 
ceased to work intensively at Greek 
literature ; his occupation with 
Greek art became desultory. Truei 
his productions in the Weimar 
theatre, for some of which masks 
were employed, reflected his pre- 
occupation with the notion that 
Greek drama is concerned with 
types rather than individuals. In 
nis play Die A 'atiirlicfie TaciUcr. 
produced iu 1803, and set in con- 
temporary France, all the chnr act ers 
excepr the heroine are denmod only 
by their titles or the names of their 
professions ; but that is not ap 
especially Hellenic feature. The 
essay on Wincketmann, published in 
1805, marks in a sense liis farewell 
to the active pursuit of creative 
imitation of Greek poetry; modern 
man, Goethe wrote, was too far 
separated from Nature by his sncki'I 
conditions and the state of his 
religion to be capable of attaining 
that balanced coordination nf nil 
faculties which had marked the 
Greeks during their greatest periodi 
Their uuuenriht/iche Gesundhcit 
depended on a pngan outlook which 
was fund amen tally apposed to the 
Christian view of life ; it is clear 
Lhat this had more importance in 
Go erne's eyes than tne contem- 
porary political or economic situa- 
tion. 

The last period of lus life, from 
noout 1805, is often referred to as 
lus period of Weltliteratur, a term 
winch owes its currency to. him. He 
never relaxed his opposition to 
German romanticism, to which he 
applied one of his strongest terms 
u , c ? nd « m »atlon, the word " un- 
healthy;’- but he was not unkind 
to romantics in other countries, and 
he could now take a sympathetic 
interest in the Christian mysticism 
of Zacltarlas Werner, lend a sympa- 
thetic ear to rhe plea of Su*]mz 
Bo 13 set Ae that he should support 
the movement for the completion of 
Cologne Cathedral, and make a pro- 
tracted study of Near-Eastern poetry- 
at the time of the WestOstliClnn- 
Divan and of Chinese poetrv nt that 
of the Chtnesisch-Deutsche Jahres- 
i«id tagesseiten. 

At the same time, .Trevelyan is 
1 Igltt to soy that “Greece remained 
to the end liis foremost, in a sense 
liis only, love’ 1 ; he was now making 
use of other cultures with the aid 
of the methods he had learnt bv 
his study of the Greeks. In 1817 the 
sculptures front Aegina in MunicH 
und the frieze from Bassae and the 
Elgin Marbles in London all became 
accessible at almost the same lime. 
,7^ first Goethe thought bf travel- 
irnB to England to inspect Lite Elgin 
Marbles; in the end he contented 


i.imsclf with ordering a cast of a 
torses head from tbe east pedi- 
ment, and later ordering a painter 

In nlfllrA. liFn.l.. J . . 


„ nc. niy u winter 

to make; Iffesize drawings of the 
entire fi'idac, which he exhibited in 
his house in Weimar. The following 
year he finished off and 'published 
ins essays on Myron's famous sculp, 
lure nf n cow nnd on the plcttwes 
described hy Phiiostratus, f n the 
jprnier, lie argues that rhe cow* is 
, -^“ t 1 . sh ®' vn °n the coins of 
Uyrr hath turn, and warns against 
accepting the claim of the many 
Greek epigrams on the subject that 
its main merit was its naturalism : 
the loner was originally meant as an 
introduction to a volume of .etchings- 
representing the pictures described 
by the sophist of the .third century 
ad. He followed with close interest 
ihe controversies excited by the 
interpretation of mythology and the 

nmhitmilC tVianru r.f 


sor. Friedrich Creuzer, sharing the 
heghhy scepticism - of the great 
Hefltttist Gottfried Hor- 
ninnn.: The .attempt.- of Creuzer to. 
oen ye al I ; Indo Germ ait ic mytholo- 
gies from a. single source provoked 
■WMiisitig verses, cited by.Trcveiyan. 

^Umil^aimostthe end of his life, 
Homer .wps seldom far ’ from his 
Thoughts. In 1820.21 he revised and 
finally.' published (ho digest of the 
f* 1 ' bad Wad* 'for his otvn use 
in ■ 1/98, and so had occasion to 
re-read , Wolf’s .Prolegomena. ' His 
edm 1 ration for the author’s learning 
and acuteness remained unaltered, 
but he found- that even as. his under- 
standing followed. Wolf's argument, 
n strong conviction of the essential 
unity of both poem$ came over his 
mind: Sm years later this change 
of opinion found expression. in verse* 
The tragedians, particularly Euri-. 
t>ides, also occupied Gb'othe during 
t,h>s period, partly because of ihe 
Stimulus afforded by Jiis friendship 
vwtji Gottfried Herman q, whose gifts 
of books and articles sometimes 
prdvokejd interesting, reactions. Her- 


_ r . -f . _ -. -v • r- -i - .. — ; gwucuiiwi 

PnrtflT 1 !'" interesting, reactions- Her- 

Jl CICI 'JT.U1 ivJL.; . ■ an ami's study of the: tragic tetralogy 

Una i,,ji r-AA>ki 1 : 


.pf 1819 lod Gorihe to. bring out four 
years later. A brief .espay in which 
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he inii-slcd Lli-ui there was nothing puzzling refer* 
utisuitdlile ill a poet's imercalniing oi Marcellos 
lighter on terrain incur amid serums known ot tut 
nMttei. exemplifying this i'»om ihc smiicc, nut n 
utyr -play which combine.) with mysterious leu 
three tragedies to make a letr.ilngy ; »n« l 'te. As 


ace of men are one 


niiiiiiinsest found among nwnuscrijMs 
that had belonged to Cinn im»m Cot- 
luae, a Jesuit institution near Haris. 
Tlie myth of Pliaethon. the mortal 


plumed hy the ponulur and super- Qne such ideullzer was Marx. 1 ' ' "T r X..Vl,7.’ * wmi i.i iuive 1,11 irs rienriv shows. Suun 

fid a I view of Goethe’s Hellenism. “The Greeks were natural child- l |is Ujumon , Uoctju. wfl I after the end of the fust world war, 

Ciif-rhe never miite forgot the ten", he wrote. “The atlracrion agreed with He iacl mi Hmt t mruj- Karl Jaspers remarked that in tl.eir 
tol-uco Greece of his enrlv vears, Greek an lias for us does not stand ter is a man a _.^ ! e '/m,.;,!.' present shunt ion Germans were 

which he had crane to view' with in contradiction to the undeveloped K C loi- ^ wSeicfi lo v S'lakespcarc, to the 

rn nmus.'d indulgence ■ and it stage of society on which it grew. u«t blind i-tiance, rai l «c ui » . ' Bible, to Aeschylus rather than to 
SLfc-J * Ini omrant-e in the It Is, rather, its result; it is inex- the gods co.im.1: .« re.nai.ix in- Gnetll0 , Goethe himself once said 
SSs?s Jte IVtffpurlisiWt’/if, where tricaiily bound up. rather, with the scrumblc m man himself. that lie thought he had achieved 

the' sirarure monsters, horrors and fact that the immuturc social enn- Mm! i s also subject to the urges something as a poet, but that com- 
suiiern mural hettias of various kinds dirious under wlilcli it arose, and comprehended under the name ol pared with Aeschylus or Sophocles 
that m-ollfei'ale in Greek nmliology under which alone it could arise, Eros, not merely love — though like he wus nothing ; he wns not given to 
va rude for our amusement.' At the can never return." Once the die-’ d le Greeks Goethe thought, of Love indulgence in false modesty, and it 
same time thev help to strengthen tatorsliin of the proletariat hus been as „ (langeious ond terrifying force is likely tlint he believed tvhal he 
mir impression of the uncanny and established, the state will wither _hut all deep longings and amlii- was saying. If these poets hiivo 
irrational elements in Greek reli- away, and mankind will return to r jnns. A man’s Judgment might be access to a dimension in which 
einn and to remind u* uf ihe im- the beautiful simplicity of Its Ins- taken from him by Ate, delusion or Guctlie never moves, it is because 
pi,, -taut truth thur the whole calling- roric childhood; die naivetv of this infatuation, a kind of godtaent piad- their religion gave them a tragic 
uo of Helen is not a matter-of-fact opinion must be connected with the ness ; that danger he must resist by vision nf the world which Goethe 


idealizer was Marx. Each man lias ^individual 


Inn it really capable nf slaughtering her 
erislied brut her ; I'uusL -strikes a bargain 
in man with llie devil, but we know from 
e mure the stnrl that fur till his rontursc 
an the over pour Crete lieu lie is never 
inu'irtul going t«» have lu pay the devil's bill, 
for we Just us nmcli as Umisseau, with 
1820 , whose rejection of tlie doctrine of 
uiile to original sin lie surely sympathized, 
J gods Goethe shrank from believing in the 
■ii le of final* 1 }’ of evil 1 with that uiiulifica- 
uioriul tinn. no hud more sympathy with 
- dentil! Christianity tbun is iiumciihitcly 
niiliire apparent , us ihe end of Funst, for 
. i Y all its hollies, clearly shows. Suon 
elutruc a,- t er the end of the fust world war, 
life is Karl J®*P ers remarked that in their 
i*. present sll mil ion Germans were 


a Ii.*v In Ovid's !'*««•* ! he 

ahead v owned sevur.il copies «n 
winks of art that repre-romed it. 

Unramnn 1 ! nruseni ftthlUl IjLCtl 


Hie .,,,,1 nurtUIH trutn Hint Uie wnioe l III I iiifi- iiuuiutiiiuii, u *««. B" . — 

iialiiii|isest and in qmii.moiK. unit tlf ,| e | cn j s not a niatterof-fact opinion must be connected with the „ess ; that danger he must resist by yls.or ...... 

based upon a serious sclmlarlj _m- JJi ao d e but part of u niiiglcal sentimental view of the Greeks cultivating Sophrosyne, not so much lucked ; his attitude, like that of the 
Mitigation, as the accompanying .^amasmagoria. After ihe mnn- which its author shared with many " moderation A as safe thinking, dis- early Grecka in h many way*, dif- 
niites dearly show. Goethe had i lie the appearance of the wise of his contemporaries. crerion. resignation to the limits fers from theirs In this vital purtl- 

assisrauce of two trmntii I i ■■ -eek £emi| ’ u| . chiron and other move But on close examination Goethe’s imposed upon humanity dictated by cular 


scholars in Karl GSitlliig. who sup wiiku . , 

plied him with u liteial piose irons- j, c|oic r; r ® ece . 
ijtirtit nf the friignienis, unit Itiimi- . . 

rich Wilhelm Rieuior. his usual Now comes the .Helen episode, 


«xahed figures brings us nearer to attitude to the Greeks proves m re- saving common sense. SopIirMjinc 


„„ K . w ._. ... .. „ - . - For Goethe self-perfection and 

veul a high degree of realism. In wus closely linked with what he self-cultivation, BiUlung anjj Kultur, 
theory, he told Rlemer in 1813, the culled “ die gSttliche Sclwu ; that rii nkL.|l as the highest human activl- 
Grecks strongly believed in free- has been equated with /lidos, rever- t i es Carelessly interpreted. rliHt 


rieli Wilhelm Rlemer. nm ‘ rf f t i. c ’ Greeks strongly believed in free- has been equated with /lidos, rever- t j es . Carelessly interpreted. tliHt 

helper in such matter a: but he ...,?*!?* °i «nn Helen has dom ; but the Freedom which each encc or respect, but it is even closer m j g | lt „j ve t | ie impressinii that he 

hi insult was clearly the iliieiiui it j 1 ®}® 11 . . - ’ ........ hv believed in was his own, for inside to what Plato In the Lows calls was dedicated to an idle and selfish 


form of aestheticism ; and before 
the end of the nineteenth century 
his name had often been invoked by 
believers in such doctrines. Nothing 
could be more unjust than this ; 


eople against allowing their Farbenlehre. could be more unjust than this ; 

in for Greek art and T b e outcome of man's efforts wns Goethe believed that the aim of self- 
o lead them to regard the decided by Ananke, necessity of perfection was to acquire excellence, 
of the Greeks Slid their compulsion, but what gave him urete, virtus. virtu, which was dis- 
r to others as exemplary, s(Ten gth to bear up aguilist that played in action. For him piety was 
emarked that the claims of knowledge was Elpia, Hope. So far only a means to. an end ; the goal 
pon the individual hud been Goethe’s outlook seems virtually of human effort was not peace hi 


ia oceii Goethe’s outlook seems virtually ot Human etiorr was not peace u. 
ancient identical with the religious outlook paradise but effective work. “ Des 
ils own of t j ie ear ] y Greeks ; but when we echten Manues Feuer isi die lat j 
o trace come to Elpi«, we find an important both Wilhelm Meister and Foust 


which Cadmus awakens his daiighlHf Foust transports Helen to Ids ca«1e, which some human beings would a [f|„jiy between Man and Nature, "‘If t ean go on working to tiro 
Ag<iue to a realization of fhe fear- ail< | for a time their life is tin- m,rsa o'hers. bis belief in the essential goodness very end ”, Goethe said tO ( Ecker- 

fui act she has comm It ltd under inunpered bv the sinister elemental Goethe was concerned to fill the nf the universe. muim when he was eighty, Nutuie 

the influence of Dionysiac imuxita- f orces which surround her ; then gnn left by the collapse of Christ!- F u ue culiaritv his idea of I s obliRed , l ? ■* al S 11 t0 me ai,ot ! , ® lf . 


the influence of Dionysiac imuxica- f orc <ss which surround her ; then gnn left by the collapse of Christ!- F u ue culiai-itv his idea of I s obhRed , l ? RSal « 11 t0 me ai, °„- 
tinn. During the last year of his with the loss of their son Euphoria.!, anity, to which he greatly preferred Natme was typical oF the age in Form of being . wIuhi my present 

life he was gratified by Hermanns a figure reminiscent of Phuethon, the religion of the Greeks. In that w hich lie lived - in the last resort, form . of being w no Jouger able to 

dedication to him of his edition ot an d with Helen's disappearance, religion the gods stood for the forces t i, e a idi teen Hi -century Idea of a ® onlam A Greek would 

||>^ /nhtn^ti'n >11 JiutU' In* read nnr i— tU« I.hivorc. - ao 5 11 * BiKpiiieenm tenLuiy i lacii vi u . smi led Brim v at these words, 


ueuicaiion ra Dim or n s coiiiim of and with Helen's disappearance, religion tne gons stooo ror tlie torcos t \. B aiditeenHi-centurv Idea of a uy 

die fphigenia in AuluX he read not leaving nothing but her robe, these which control the universe; as benevolent Nature held as it might have smiled grimly at these 

only that play but the Ion, and in elements dose in once more, and Thales put It. everything wn s full be bv J eists an d atheists, was which t .° bl , m wou!d have seemed 

* letter to Gottling defended Euri- the episode ends with a Dionysiac of gods* for the gods corresponded nothing but the residue o’f tlie by brie ; how can any man 

pides against the low estimate of orgy like tliat described by Ae* with that Nature in which Goethe r n irh in a benevolent God imnlanted ? bllR e Nature, .or the gods, t 


ancient 'depletion of a suffering help; him to bring off .a dazzling ode, “The race of gods and the hood of tragedy. Iphigenia is 
frjd with Christian descriptions of lmt ’ momentary feat of illusion. 

tpe/agony o£ Christ, and indeed the None tho less, Faust will continue ; ' ' ■ 

twelfth -century . author of the his struggle towards higher forms n* -t 


not 1981. 


CTtristus Pattens- used extracts From of existence, profoundly affected by 
.the Bacchae to construct' -a 'cento the experience he has undergone. 


which described that subject. 


Trevelyan observes that Goethe 


; Goethe in his talks- -with Ecker- used, his study of the Greeks to 
•H)$na made . remurks : .about obtain the grasp of southern Euro- 

Soptiocles that aro oi much inter- pean culture which he needed in 
o»t: lte was far from sharing • order to. correct the bias given to ■ 
Hegel’s oplnion'thpt Creon in ,thq ■ him' ■ by his northern origin; lie 


By Jphn Heath-Stubbs 


wotld transfigured i 


Tin user-leg we call olio Blackbird 


. . . tomorrow the sun. may lie Whn liven in tiho pyrocanthus »* 


: Chios, a work ' of which Jie Sidd'. Greeks was closely linked with tiro ’ 1 
«nertqined a .hdgh, 1, opiiiloii [since . conception of humanity ■ which Thomas 
-J.- ; twad‘n«,i A’myot*s v^islnit 1807. formed part of tho idea of Nature ; uud, tho 
: j :, Goet% >rei^npd- ..esiubgh i;pf the. ‘ 


Ion of humanity - lyhicii Thomas Blackburn , died in 1976, 
part of tho idea of Nature ; uud. those poems were all composed 
characteristic of the eigh-, . in the last two years of his liFe. 


dark and in our garden. 

The waters running, will foam . And lie sings for joy when the first 
But it's all a grace and a Godsend ■ light has almost occurred. 

And the Exile’s going home. . '. . Wc put out scraps uud wuter wild* 
In death, sensuality- ■ • the black nionths huvdeu. _ 

Shull enlarge and distances..- .And Q 9 now wlioii it's April, and Iris 
'And nearnesses .we shajr see mate is nesting 

As they really, are if Ihe ’sit ess .in the prickly, tree lie. has made litfi 
Is endured; we. arc born to. own, 

suffer, : It is an unspeaking conmiuiiiqii hut 
So, blessed we learn to bless.' seems lasting 

■«,. r.iiiftu.jMw - ni.li/ .ho With tlils bird whose drooping, leg- 

1.3?-. S? if- ' featlifers prompted, ottr tiame,. _ 


arn nniniib luuuwnig iiigni — IMC Uliv 

’ uu ivirinu- during which he died— Blackburn 
drafted a long letter to his brother. 


foreword 
his death, 


drafted a long letter to his brother, ( This poem is technically flawless, 
in which he wrote i ■“! have relived as are, others in this book ..(though 

:on the oagC tile -frightening, and some of them are marred hy had 
complete blackness; I was led, sup- misprints). At- times .Blackburn nad 
ported by the Viigilian. guide, a Igzy habit of quoting V^uattm 
beuoath ;he hairy scrotum of the from other poets ond not, as am 
King uf Dai’kitess, to rock, wan filiot, placing rhe quotations Ja a 
light, suit light, gloria. . , . Now context which Rives them, a oew 
after hours; of: strange travel from dimension. Thus we find. ivell-knnwu 


hilhr' ' ' l-v:l •••••••••'. * ‘lit; put Ulis Will' .tot '40-:; 

:they -dqpeqd Upon .a. meta 1 / .•••.» % .•. -vt - • •• ■ ■' ulwavi W^mifce it new 1 • 

-^a kind. t)E .vpttttonisnf awing Besides ■*' .tlje ,. poems nee rhed . \ : 

to Ydats. ,Tlie ddy lieFuio he with- the- Vision qf ^sui'.viVal besyond: , . .' These* however*; ai?e wnall ■ 




• died, Bhckhuro | composed. ''Marf- i dealb. -lheijo' ilre :htherS' ~wiiicll a*;e.' jshes. . Tli« colledtlait.,, rem a *^ . 

' 1 turi ; J*’ip vrliicli ^ie seuae'jof eterhllV; kiknply eputent! thprawe'-'thq .ifaturjl . . wofdty ..iiioiiunieat ^.ramafwj. 
'is.iCiiltttfeyed; fltidueh ipiugqs^ of -tins ‘ ’ wondji; ^ ilotlicularjy.. the Htept^irds r..', poet and his unique pe^soopt vw ’ 


BiofinArMY fiV.o iw^jojro 
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niooui and the hairy 


By D. A. N. 

KCNNHTH Ti'NAN : 

Show People 

Profiles in l'ntcrfiiinmcnr 

317pp. Weidenfeld ami Kicnlson. 
£8.95. 

0 297 77842 0 

These five essays are rather quiet 
. for the Ken Tynan wc kmiWr— they 
. are mniuro, peaceable, not very 
flashy. The heroes of our time lie 
has chosen to celebrute in this post- 
humous book nrc llulph Uu.-h.ii-u son, 
.. Tom Stoppard, Johnny Cui son, Mel 
Brooks and Louise Brooks. It is in 
the essays on Richardson and Mel 
Brooks that I nm most reminded of 
the Tynan I Jikcd in the late 1940s 
. and early 50s. 

Tynan was good to his seniors. He 
wrote theatre reviews when he wns 
a boy, even before he went to 
Oxford, his heartland. He ad- 
mired Ralph Richardson as 
Fnlstaff and Peer Gym, in the 
1940s ; _ but later he began to 
mock him, most amusingly, until he 
came' to see more deeply into the 
mysterious excellence of this actor 
--so much more like an ordinary 
chap than other actors and yet so 
■much better at presenting an eternal 
spiritual being, an Everyman or 
Johnson Over Jordan Tynan’s 
intelligent ■ account of Richardson 


period. Live ilioaire is a time- 
iiiueiiiuc : llie cinema Tvn.m funnel 
h‘i-s exciting a medium fur such 
a purpose. His fifih 0 s,av, un 
Lmuso Brooks, ihe film ncircss, ex- 
presses lii.s excitement about time. 

i • , Su k‘? hcr ancient films {on 
which Ins “ fimi.isies had fed Fur a 
quarter of a century”), he calls 
on the old Indy ns she reminisces 
with her photographs, and lie thinks 
«t Mux Decrholun’s cartoons about 
the old self meeting the younger 
salt : Tynan was always ‘quoting 
Hecrholim. Louise Brooks quoted 
Proust and "his maxim that ilic 
tuture could never be predicted 
from tile past ”. 

It would have been hard to pre- 
dict Tynan's future in the days 
when he kept coining back to 
Oxford, ndjudicating-Qur plays, com- 
plaining jealously about younger 
dandies, swanning into a fish-and- 
chip shop with un entourage of 
dozens of undergraduates. Sud- 
denly chippers had become fashion- 
able. Tynan was discovering social- 
ism and the working class, Brecht 
and John Osborne. He became the 
sort oE critic who discovers young 
writers and new waves. This aspect 
of Tynan is apparent in his essay 
in 5/iou; People on Tom Stoppard. 
He is trying to find argument and 


content in Stoppard's work, n 
mt ion.) le, u pnliiirnl .'.inn cv. Tyii.iu 
contrasts “the Imiiy men— hcv.tpd, 
enibatiled, socinily cnmniittcd, 

Oslxn lie, Ault n, Wesker, who had 
come out fighting in ihe Fifties” 
with such “Miiuoth men” as Turn 
bioppurd. 

Pinter, Orton, ITainpioii, Avck- 
bouni 7 Gray— they are all “ cool, 
u political stylists”. With Stop- 
pard, though, Tynan is seeking ful- 
some nosiiivc, original statement 
about the world. He notes a flicker 
of anti communism, he links him 
with Vaclav Havel — but he dues not 
persuade. 

Stoppard is not original. Tynan 
quotes a witticism of Stoppard’s 
about Wagnor. It is a good witti- 
cism ' but ' Mark Twain printed it 
before him— and even Twain was 
minting (or sn l learn from ihe 
Chicago Tribune). The best Tynan 
can do for Stoppard is to describe 
Mm playing cricket with Harold 
Pinter. Tynan becomes quite elegiac 
about cricket— almost as if to sav: 
" We avant-gardistes are normal, 
really, you luioiv, Beckett, Pinter 
and I, all playing cricket. . . .” 

Perhaps he was trying to make 
peaco with those who thought him 


An early liberator 


actor”. Tynan was very good at 
making tilings and people fashion- 
able— and for this reason he wus, 
perhapsj not a very good influence 
on us, his juniors. 

The first time T saw him was 
at the Oxford Union. He had left 
the university but could not keep 
away; it was as if he hnd gate- 
crashed an exclusive party where 
he had been such a success that it 
would bo cruel to leave the other 
guests to their- own devices. The 
Oxford Union wns dominated by 
prematurely middle-aged boys, all 
waistcoats and watcholiains, hoping 
to lead Whig or Tory parties, but 
• doomed to decline into the media, 
bo metf mas there would be a humor- 
ous debate and they would wear red' 
or blue tail-coats instead of their 
normal gear. As they bumbled 
through the ban, expecting , to bo 
■ recognized, aesthetes would raise 
eyebrows, and ask:- "Who ate those 
•peoplo, Clement?” And Clement 
i Crisp, who had succeeded . Tynan 
as resident dandy, would drawl 
Bursars, dear ” — hi a Lady Brack- 
nell voice, 

h J? rs came Tynan In black 
shirt, white tie, white- dlnner-jackot, 
Very white f add, He • was Hid' niily 
aesthete dandy- .who had. mado It in 
the Union debuting- chamber, among! 
the waistcoats nml wufchchnins! 
"Now he was back, to make sure the 

•BJLSf w B* |er, i new whllt th °y had 

missed. He made ail extraordinarily 
runny .roeech about fnroio, 


^tuttermg, eloquent mimicry. 
Mfllor like Jonathtm 

down n,„ T £ flrs , of ^ughter rallied 
cheeks. I waS'.-rertilmfed' 
”. S l sI i°? r Person’s!'; harforirj-' ' 
• l", 1 ^ Dl,n d mysalf iauahing 

£i wh } le reading eaaalr.bn 
Mel Brooks, a ..living "actouiu : of 
Brook; s’ jokes aid .she way he tells 
them Or. performs them. 

S, Those New York Jews, with their 
. glarmlng jokes about race, death, 
exclusion, persecution, " Springtime 
for Hitler" or. "a good aid nigger 
. work-gong ” chanted under the 
'. fr ver ^ 8 %b— “ I get no . kick from 
' ’■ ; S l ? 0 j pa S ie ^r-rdiose. determinedly 
• updar-ana-lysls jesters, 

Mel rBrooks Gene Wilder, WoOdy 
l '- ,l .w,i^ n,: ?Cfo .Mostel, they have some- 
, , ii 1 ' common with the young 

= a k- Oxford, the gatecrasher 

P e hcock. . No wonder' he 
’ 'r® B 8 b LmeIr company in later life. 

' •' ^ ts in his foreword that 
'• emulating Hazlitt and Lamb 
proflTos of’ actors. The 


By Phyllis Grosskurfh 


CHUSHICIU TSU7.UKI : 

Edward Carpenter 1844-1929 Pro- 
phet of Human Fellowship 

237pp. Cambridge University Press. 
0 521 23371 2 


Part of the mythology of the Gay 
Movement has been the establish- 
ment of a canon of gentle, suffering 
xuiiUs whoso potential was sLifled by 
the repres5ivo forces of conventional 
society. Like all such mythologies, 
it contains both truth and desired 
truth. John Addington Symonds and 
Edward Carpenter appear to be the 
favourites among the mai'tyred dolo- 
rosi, but were they really any mpre 
miserable than ’nrost of ’ us ? 

Their lives boar some startling 
resemblances to each other, Sym- 
nnds wns born in 1840, Carpenter 
in 1844, both of respectable middle 
class patentee. Both were surroun- 
ded by earnest, idlo sisters. At 
Harrow Symonds was shocked by 
degrading sexual practices ; Car- 
penter was disturbed by similar 
experiences . at Brighton College. 
Symonds achieved a cniuinoiidablu 
academic record at Oxford similar 
,to.- that . of C.irpcntor at Cambridge. 
Symonds loft undor . a clouil of 
scandal, Carpenter uftcr an an- 

K uiKbod appraisal of his religious 
oliofs. Both won* inspired, by the 
life ohd wri(iiigs of Wait Whitman. 
Symonds was. ultimately disenalmn- 
ted py the poet’B, hypocritical disa- 
vowal of ahy homosexual meaning 
to ‘Calamus, although ho still pub- 
lished a hopk in pi aise of Whitman. 
Carpenter went so .for ‘as -to pay-, 
two .Visits .to vhis'lael, jii- America-.' 

but 'Yort ' the; second. 1 b^dasioftr: in ’ 

1884,; he began • th 'r.ecognlze ; WWt- 


“ natural man ”, but there was no 
patronization or slumming in his 
uppruach to those lie lived and 
worked with. Until the very end 
Synionds’s mountaineers and gon- 
doliers seem to be part of a fanta- 
sized wise en seine in which lie 

J tlayed the role of noble patron, 
a tlier-instructor, or grand seigneur. 

Carpenter had genuine respect for 
his fellow-men, whatever their 
sexual persuasion, and the wide 
range of his political and social 
writings indicate n passionate 
desire to make the worlo a better 
place. He would not commit himself 
to any particular political group and 
a letter of 1891 reflects the style of 
life he had adopted in wliidi lie 
farmed, lectured, and worked in 
whatever seemed most appropriate 
at rhe moment. 

I stick up for the Fabiata and 
the Trade Unions just as JT do for 
the Anarchists. I have never dis- 
avowed the Anarchists.. What can 

be more obvious ? We arc ail 
travelling along the same road. 
Why should we be snarling at one 
another's heels? I know that 
some oF die Fabians look upon 
tho Anarchists as bloody fools, 
and I tell them that ! disagree 
with theih; and I know that some 


ton thought I L'ft.ty Icfl-wiilf! — mid, 
Ibit.-r, too fcLishisiic.ilIy sexual. Ills 
p'll iiicul concern wai quite genuine, 
iinil hi hud political acumen. In 
I was eriiiing a journal orileri 
The Block Dwarf and announceri 
that the paper’s policy would be u» 
put the ense for tlie strikers in 
eviTv single strike, since every 
oi her paper would put the case for 
the employe i s. Tyrfan objectetl : 
What if white workers strike 
against black workers ? ” I snid : 
“ T.rjHt wouldn't count as a proper 
strike. — and anyway it won't 
happen.” But it did, within a couple 
of weeks. 

It was in his “sexual liberty” 
period that he became rather 
alarming. In his essay on Louise 
Brooks !i«* uses her old fiinis to 
support his tangled advocacy of 
moral coolness" : always ethical 
in Ills discourse, he .seemed to be 
buying that It is moral to be amoral. 
He writes: 

One of her more outrfi clients can 
achieve orgasm only by watching 
her beat a drum. This ironic echo 
of life in the reform school is 
used to imply that sexual pro- 
hibition breeds sexual aberration. 
Even more ironically, the 
sequent? has been censored out 


of the Anarchists (so-called) 
would like to send all Trade 
Unionists and Fabians to the 
devil, end I tell them that I dis- 
agree with them ... I take it we 
have all our work to do in oui'- 
own line. 

This was not woolly-niindedness 
on his part. One needs only- to read 
My Days and Dreams to be aware 
of the tough-minded tone of a man 
who saw life clearly and saw it 
whale. He may hove had a saintly 
streak but lie was no heavenly fool, 
although some people, like the 
patronizing A. F,. Coppard in It's 
Me, O Lord I thought he must be 
so if he embarrassed his more con- 
ventional companions by striding 
along -the street in sandals. It is 
curious that Carpenter regarded 
Kropotkin as a sweet but. father 
naive child, surely , an under- 
estimation of a figure whose ; theory 
of. , mutpal -aid was Jh fact 40 close 
to Carpenter’s own view of an ideal 
future society. 

Shoila Rowbotham, in her 
pioneering study of Carpenter, 
rightly viewed him as a worthy 
champion of the women’s ‘move- 
ment. The spectacle of his bored 
idle stators. applied him all his life 
-and he extended his-, compassionate 
understanding to lesbians like Edith 


of most of 1 lie oxi/tiiij; prints,' . . , 
Untoiiunetiily, the fii .11 Likins to 
iiiod iis effrontery uuri to pay lip 
service to conventional values. . . , 
Hut Louise Brooks, his image ' of 
sexual n morality, lias a very differ- 
ent tone. She remembers “ when 
Liia Grev divorced Chaplin, she put 
about vile rumours Hint he had a 
depraved passion for little girls. It 
still infuriates me that he never 
defended himself against those ugly 
lies. . . .**, Vile, depraved, ugly: her 
language is a long way from ifyiian’s 
strange journey from “effrontery •' 
of all kinds to the frontiers of 
permissiveness 

Show People concludes . with 
Louise Brooks saying: “Aupther 
thing nbout Proust. No matter . how 
he dresses his characters up in their 
social disguises, we always know 
how they look naked”. Tynan’s Iasi 
sentence is: “I kissed her goodbye; 
buttoned up my social disguise— 
for it was n chilly evening — and 
joined the other dressed-up people 
on the streets of Rochester . PerJ 
liaps he ought to have joined a 
Naturist club, instead of devising 
Oh Calcutta l We may prefer to 
remember him all dressed up, a 
brilliant young clown and dandy 
in his black shirt and white tuxedo. 


E bs. Symonds, on the other hand, 
when asked by Ellis about his ex- 
perience of lesbians, replied in 
bewilderment that he had never 
given the matter any thought. A 
toiigh- minded, woman like Olive 
Schreiner . became one i»E Car- 
penter’s closest friends and it is a 

f ;reat pity, that so few., of their 
alters survive. What would Olive 
have thought of Symonds? As a 

{ roung woman she was impressed by 
iis writings, hut it Is hard to con- 
ceive of them engaged in intense 
discussion. Symonds: was a snob 
tout court, and it is understandable 
that he was enchanted by rhe silly 
antics of the- egregious Margot 
Asquith. 

There is much interesting infor- 
mation, in Tsuzuki's book but it 
reads 'more, like .a thesis than the 
study of a truly vibrant 1 * 1911 . Fart 
pf.tfie difficulty lies In the author’s 
unfniniHarity with - English, which 
does not - seem to have improved 
since the publication of 'his book on 
Eleanor Marx twenty years ago. But 
surely .a good editor could have 
done something • to correct the 
solecisms.?.. It Is . disgraceful that 
Cambridge University Press - should 
allow a book filled with-, such 
deplorable -syntax to be issued 
under- their Imprint; 


Contentment in Trinidad 

~ r - - 1 - — ■ book Is enriched by sutli minor 


Carpenter and . Symonds Found 


self-realization' only by rejecting, 
the world into which they were 
born, and fortunately they had the 


financial means to achieve their 
liberation. Symonds • settled in 
Switzerland- where he dallied with 
rugged peasants, and Carpenter, in 
a farm south of Sheffield, touched 
nis earthy roots with humble com- 
panions and. simple living. There 
is at note of real Contentment In 
their .late avowals of fulfilment, 
althou&h neither was able to .'.pub- 
lish the record -of suppression and 
suffering wbicn formed a laifge part 
of. their lives. Symonds’s Memoirs 
have -never been published, and Car- ' 


them iwith Tynan's 
' ' wondering perhaps *- what 

saw in them. Tynan 
. ays icoitacififus ’Of coihrnuiii- 

-/ tween - distant- generations : 

fj; >°f history Tiblped * him 

finq,... critic. .or classic.. 
y , ' £ “ yo,ung-GOhsert.ative “ 


Sexuftl Inversion. 

Nevertheless, there are vital dif- 
ferences between the two .men. : 
Symonds’s sexuality was obsessional 


and nothing he wrote w&$ untodched 
by it.' His world was - cbriipletriy ■_ 
sqllpsistic and the saddest thing ' 
about him was his- Inability ^to rise- 
above his 'fixation: ■< -.''Carpenter J 
shared his romantic veneration of 


By Philip Mason 

YSEULT BRIDGES : 

Child of the Tropics 

, Victorian . Memoirs . ■, 

205pp, Collins, aiid, Zfarvill. Press. 
,£?BS. 

a oo 262989 -. 5 ■ ■ : 

Child -of th9‘Tro^(ds should ^ot be 
r edo itrni endbd tb •' anyone ■ 'ww "feels 
no slight thrill of anticipation at the 
thought .of a child brought up 
among the varied cultures . of 
Trinidad-SpanUh for nearly thrae 
hundred years, a refuge in revolu- 
tionary times for royalist French 
from all over the Caribbean; the 
house servants descended from West 
African slaves, tlie field workers, 
from East Indian coolies, and the 
whole overlaid with the staid Vic- 
torian administration of the 
Colonial office. Yseult Bridgets- 
father was English and the island’s 
Director of Education. Methodical 
and punctual, tolerant and 
humorous, a scientific naturalist, he 
was interested in plants and- stars, 
rocks and fish and insects. Her 
mother was .French ; she loved 
pretty things, ‘fashionable clothes 
and Ipng white gloves, social colls 
and good food. She. was- Vague, 
generous and emotional, - ; But in 

spibe of the dissimilarity,' neither 

could get 01 V without the other.' . 

Yseult was 'left -a good deal to liar- 
self with her! fathers books; her im- 
aginetlon and. the blSck- ppryants, 
There are sbfisitive -iponraits- Of both 
her parents ■ 'knd" the f Jayijiit of 'the 


book Is enriched by sutli minor 
characters -as Mary, tne family laun- 
dress. angrily rejecting an inferior 
sample of .starch: “Take back, dis 
trash, woman. Yo’ t’Jnk 1’se gwine 
put dat In me white, people's 
clq’es ? “ ,Mary on an Ironing day, 
ivith “ the loyely smell of the hot 
.iron 011 : Hie clean starched 
material ”, •while she sang and thud- 
ded and tfended. tlie braziers, her 
bare feet 'patter! rig on th£ floor, the 
.'fragrant; isteam filling the air, the 
-pile. af'‘glQssy linen mounting ever 
highte. 1 

.Mary lived wlth'Thorpe, who had 
once acted as escort to an eccentric 
English aiint. Now. he was a 
pensioner of the family and did 
nothing at all except on Sunday, 
when lie put on a frock coat, green 
with age, blue stags trousers, white 
socks and a pink satin tie. and with 
his stove-pipe hat went to call on 
;Yseult’s father, with whom be sat 
talking for a long time beforq he 
came home, ostentatiously carrying 
a cigar that he was saving . to smoke 
in the evening. Thorpe -died sud- 
denly and Yseult desperately 
wanted to see what a dead person 
looked, like. She stole, away to the 
little pink cottage and crept Into the 
room tyhere he lay but dared not 
lift the sheet from nis face. Mary 
Caught, her and told her how angry 
her mother would bo. But Yseiljt 
promised hot to tell and Mary lifted 
the sheet: "There lay Thorpe, hjk 
eyas, closed. His face set. into a 
bland, , smpofch remoteness which 
made a stranger of hlrp.” • ' r 

There is. a visit to the . English 
grandfather* -a lawyer and- member 
of * the ‘ Legislative Assembly, a 


liberal and a champion of the poor 
man's rights, but a mnn who him* 
self lived in highly elegant style. 
The dining-room Was long qmj 
surrounded by a verandah 'on 
three sides, on to which 'six- pairs 
of doors opened. Between each 
doorway stood a gilt arid marble 
, console. Its long mirror reflect- 
ing the silver candelabra pn -the 
dining table; upon each pf these 
* consoles stood a bowl of flowers 
rind often the humming-birds 
darted through the doors to th'eni, 
their colours flashing, and some* 
times they attacked their reflec- 
tions- in the .mirrors with -such 
violence that they fell to the floor 
stunned and had tp be revived 
with little drops of brandy and 
water. . . 

But not only hummlng-birds wera 
cored for ; on 'the back . verandah 
stood ,f de poo pussons’ table” 
where anyone iq want would be fed. 

There wero also visits to -French 
Uncle Maurice, who lived on his 
.plantation in patriarchal style and 
wi aq atmosphere “of informality 
and of convivial though spasmodic 
; bustle”, surrounded hy cousins -and 
nieces and greodchildren and great- 
, gnandchildren. To -him “Che French 
Revolution had happened, only 


Revolution had happened, only 
yesterday and he never tired of tell* 

' mg stories of tne many branches, of . 
the. family”. ‘ ; 

This as a book; in , short, about 
happy and comfortable people, who ■ 
'accept choir .bom .positions : -In 
Ufe ' and “contentedly enjoy * what 
■ God has given them’ ft is not 
■deep 01 ? important • but '.lt ' is ex- 
i tieraely -enjoyable, v- 
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Celebrating the unknown 


By J. 1. M. Stewart 


jack SULLIVAN : 

Kli-fiimt Nifihlmarcs 
Thu English Ghost Story non* Lc 
f‘;uH< tu Jllackwood 
ISSpp. Ohio: Ohio University Press. 
£. 1 . 

U 82 H 0374 5 


Iu cite period covered by this honk, 
a Sood itmny major writers 
occasionally produced stories turn- 
ing upon supernatural occurrence*. 
Hardy. Henry James, Kipling, and 
Yeats come to mind. But Jack 
Sullivun glances only passingly at 
these, declaring himself at the out- 
set to be “ concerned with the 
efforts of specialists, beginning with 
La Fanu, who contributed the bulk 
nf rltese tales and mapped out the 
boundaries of supernatural horror 
iu English fiction”. He is thus deal- 
ing with authors who have hitherto 
acarculy beep elevated within the 
sphere of criticism, or who have 
hue il ejected from it with con- 
tumely — as for example in Edmund 
Wilson's verdict upon one prolific 
Ciiiiirihntnr : "The only veal horror 
in rlutfo fictions is the horror of 
hud lustc and had art". Mr Sulli- 
van does not worry about bad 
tiisic. (Hu tells us on his first page 
iti.iL T. S. Elini was haunted by 
spooks, this benii! " demonstrated 
hv his collapse, first into a ner- 
vous breakdown and huer into 
Anglicanism lie is concerned to 
show (hat it is in minor writers 
ili.it there is most clearly exhibited 


the philosophic mainspring of the 
entire genre. 

There is much to be said for this 
contention. Henry James's “The 
Jolly Corner" is so anxiously dis- 
tanced front the vulgar ghostly yarn 
that it is almost to a comic effect 
that the ponderous, the convoluted 
Master tumbles Into horror-fiction 
diclid In telling us diat at h moment 
of crisis Spencer Brydon “felt his 
eyes almost leave their sockets". 
The story opens no vistas snve from 
one empty room to another of a 
family mansion Jn New York. And 
this absence of any Urge implica- 
tion in " The Jolly Corner ” would, 
J think, incline Mr Sulllvnu tu the 
view dint It holds less interest thun 
— notably — Le Fanu’s " Green Tea ", 
which he considers at length as 
being "the archetypal ghost story”. 

The cent rol figure here is Mr 
Jennings, a respectable clergy man 
whose only known aberration has 
. been an excessive addiction to green 
tea. But he comes to behave oddly. 
During a service he will suddenly 
stop short, apparently losing him- 
self in silent prayer. This might 
well be edifying, but more discon- 
certing Is his bolting to his vestry 
in the middle nf a sermon with 
such frequency that a second clergy- 
man hns regularly (and most tin- 
plausibly) to stand bv to take over 
when his colleague is thus 
unmanned. The cause turns out 
to be a phantasmal small black 
monkey, at first glimpsed ill an 
omnibus but eventually (although 
with iut ct missions in themselves 
seeming of calculated cruelty) 
haunting its victim wherever no 

B ncs, even squatring on his praycr- 
oo k as he attempts his devotions. 


Tlic creature. Jennings says, “had 
only one peculiarity— a character ot 
malignity — of unfathomable malig- 
nity". Jn the end the man thus 
persecuted kills himself. 

What makes “Green Tea" so 
seminal in the development of. the 
modern ghost story, Mr Sullivan 
suggests, is that the whole point 
of the haunting inheres in its point- 
less ness. “There is no insigh:, no 
justice and therefore no tragedy. 
There is only absurd cruelty, a 
grim world view which endures in 
the reader's mind long after the 
hairs have settled on the back of 
the neck . . ; The victim o£ * an 
atrocious plan ", intricately con- 
ceived mid faultlessly executed, 
Jennings’ is denied even an inkling 
of the ultimate purpose behind that 
plan.' 1 And indeed there is none. 
Be von d the monkey's apparent un- 
tiring and resourceful persecution 
there lies only a fortuitous constel- 
lation of atoms in a moral void. 
Jennings has simply had bad luck 
and the result is, from his point 
of view, as if the gates of hell 
had opened before him. The typical 
Le Fanu victim, and the typical 
victim of many writers following 
him, is “ doomed- to unending cycles 
of agony by seemingly random, 
meaningless e von is they are “ as 

if awakening from a nightmare into 
something far worse . . , unbear- 
ably alone in situations of escalating 
awfulness ". And Mr Sullivan sums 
up: “ What this literature actually 
docs .is move us toward an ever- 
darkeiiing vision of chaos in a hos- 
tile universe.” Whether it really 
does this J veipr much doubt. The 
Fat Boy of Dingtoy Dell perhaps 
succeeded in making the old lady's 
flesh creep, but it Is improbable 


that he brought Ijer to n huger 
apprehension of. the extremity oi 
the l uu mm situation- 

M. R. James, who is next con- 
sidered by Mr Sullivan, wn.s by pro- 
fession a xcholur, and although he 
wrote very many of the best ghu&i 
stories iu the language he was 
chary of attaching nny great signi- 
ficance to them. In a preface to 
his Ghosti Stories nf an Antiquary 
he says: "The stories themselves ilu 
not make any very exalted claim. 
If any of them succeed iu cmudiu; 
iheir renders m feel nleusuuily un- 
comfortable when walking along n 
solitary road nr nightfall, nr sitting 
over n dying fire in the small 
hours, my purpose in writing them 
will have been attained.” Mr Sulli- 
van is really endorsing this esti- 
mate when he declares rliai the 
chief aim of every writer in the 
genre is to see whether "he can 
play h spooky enough variation on 
the basic theme to make us turn 
up the lights ", 

There are those for whom the 
concept nf pleasurable uncomfort- 
able ness is elusive, even if they 
have come across something 'like 
it in a notable place in Lucretius. 
These had better neglect the glio*r 
story, even as practised by an 
eminent authority on ancient manu- 
scripts. M. R. James deploys his 
ghosts almost with parsimony (Mr 
Sullivan notes that not one of them 
utters a word or appears for more 
than an Instant), but although 
sometimes meroly absurd (as when 
seven jurors faint at the sight of n 
body), they are regularly com- 
posed with no holds barren, parti- 
cularly when the victims are young 
children. There is a good deal of 


n.istiness -.ihout M, R. James, as 
indeed ihri'c is .ilmi.it iliv vui more 
prolific Aiuuruuii lU.itkvvuud, who 
i.s i he Iasi uf liie writers discussed 
,u length hy Mr Sullivan. 

Nothing. Mr Suliiviiit says, is 
moil- muddied and distorted than 
the common confusion of .super- 
nal mnl fiction with detective fiction 
nnd .science (in ion. These hitter 
kinds " progress towards clarity, 
transparency, nnd explicit illumina- 
tion o! puzzle or concept". But 
ghost si m ie.s celebrate I lie inexplic- 
able. " in.sie.id of lighting up, die 
stories dai ken into shadowy am- 
biguity : itisii-Hil »f depending on 
logic. I liev depend mi suggestion 
and connotation." 

The general validity of this dis- 
tinction need not be disputed. 
Novel tin-less, between ghost stories 
and (ut least) detective stories one 
distinct affinity exists, if there be 
an ideal detective story laid up in 
I'lntu's Elysium, its flnnl paragraph 
must be such us to cust a wholly 
new nnd surprising light on the 

entire antecedent iiHrrniive, and 
for the really successful super- 

natural story .something Very simi- 
lar is desirable. “ When Helen left 
the cemetery she turned lor a last 
look. In the distance she saw the 
man bending over his young plants *. 
nnd she went away, supposing him 
to be the gurdouet.” When Kipling 
in the final six words of what 
appears to be a wholly unmys- 

terious story thus transports us to 
the penultimate chapter of St 

John's Gospel ho is using the super- 
natural more sparingly and to a 

R renter transforming effect than 
as, I suppose, been achieved by 
any orher English writer. 


In a lurid light 


By Peter Kemp 


JUDITH WILT : 

Ghosts of the Gothic 

307pp. Princeton University Press. 

iw.m. 

0 691 06439 3 


Judith Wilt, author of Ghosts oi the 
Gothic, used tn IcBd a double life. 
By day, ai Princeton, she lecru.>d 
'on classic English fiction ; by niaht, 
she met with extra-mural groups to 
dissect the ' Gothic navel nud the 
” SubFnrms” it has engendered. 
Attempting to marge these twu 
activities, her book purports tu 
shbw how Gothic fiction casts Its 
crenellated shadow across the more 
Cultivated plots of such authors as 
Jane Austen, George Eliot, itnd 
^ U; H. Lawrdnce. 

But, as Professor Wilt hastens to 
&s*nve us in the opening lines, .Iters 
is no ordinary .work of literary 
criticism. What she calls “ the made 
of. mapping-defining ” is not for her. 
Instead, she intends to offer ! " a 
slowly gathering palpable mist , . . 
around a mysterious ‘core'”. This 
seems suiting style to material with 
a vengeance. And as you ■ grope 
your way, with an increasingly sink- 
ing, heart, through, the* labyrinthine 

• windings of the book, you find she 
has indeed, produced the critical 
equivalent of u Gothic Hurray story. 

'.The prose is generally .not .so much' 

• a mist as a dense fog: “A triadic 
sepn rareness that exists • for ' the 

'Aliai-p, joy of- choosing communion 
1 origin ftt-tiyefy' second' id a seamlewt 

in tense serein ty .V- that. la*»t. temp- 

S at ion to ' utter/ reconciliation with 
Irpad, the- Riving - ;ni a terrestrial 
' manic, had 1 face. to. the feaiurole** 
wit -no Mi h,i k, ihii un articulated sound 
- tliai is at ‘tliu brtitnm nf .ilii 

.: Ocp-i don ally. It hauls to disclose 
• . ;• 'a *- . heap ’ of • mangled imagery 

... ■*’ HrmUeV strategy of - entbrnclnft 
. - ' ih.fc; QuipJc- p'rosoniation .' of - dread 

- btfi wuy of tlre niotplis aiid Oycs o[ 

.. jcbildfuA v 

In irVib CoEhlc .toshioiL.- tno, < ihe 
’ '.’fpne'br *'■***' Wli'lMteipftttafd Wittr the 


Ambrosia in the grip of his disa- 
busing demon”. Since the scene 
in The Monk to which Judith Wilt 
refers Is one iu which the demon 
hovers high above the Sierra 
Morena holding his victim by talons 
driven into his tonsure, the resem- 
blance seems somewhat remote. 

But, then. Entnm is a bonk which 
Piafcssar Wilt — ■ always liable to 
read novels In a lurid light—- is 
peculiarly keen on converting, into 
Gtaiul Guignot. Some of Mr 
Knighiley’s responses are, In her 
opinion, “ almost as full-fleshed and 
un control lit hie ... as Emma's volup- 
t u:ms pleasures”, while Mr Wood- 
house is an avatar- nf "The evil 
father, the great old one himself 
• . . still terrifying”. He reminds 
Wi)t. strongly of Mnntoni in 
The Mysteries of Udolpho. Readers 
oF a Jess febrile suggestibility may 
not see much in common between 
a wife-stifling despot who spends 
much of his time carousing- with 
Zxim/iMi in the Apennines, and a 
virtually ' housebound hypochon- 
driac worrying Ttbo nt dr a unfits nnd 
the consistency of hard-boiled eggs 
in a Surrey drawing-room. But 
neither fact nor cammansense are 
allowed tn siaud in the .way of Pro- 
fessor Wilt's bulldozing thesis. ’ 

Phosphorescent re-writings of the 
text, sensational distortions, turn 
up Frequently. Towards the end .of' 
Old Mortality, we are told, /' Morton . 
leaps out k of the cave across the 
apyss with more than, human . 
power**. In fact, Scott plainly 
states that hie achieved this fen f by 
"exerting that youthful agility of 
which he .possessed,- ah uncommon 
share ”. Massive assertions . are 
ponderously erected— such' ns the 
claim- thar, in Gothic fiction, 
** pUDMhnion t comes first ”, always 
preceding '■ the revelation of the 
sin **»• Yet meroly a moment's reflec- 
tion about the plots of such main- 
stream Gothic novels us The Mys- 
fane* of Udolpho of The.- jVfonfc' 
serves to overturn' (his. Ponderous 
gcneruliy.nions, • wreathed • In 
obscurity, keep : loomjitfi ' Into 
view': ,as /when ir Is maintained 
that' one of r Geortfe' Eliot’s central. 
Ctiitcprm is with “die ‘ Terrible 
Vision, which iuusr fit* grasped 
‘ a/id steered by if. one is to hvold 
the. worst’, evil of the Wander- 
jiiB - Drift,- the- • onebaht^d : Mbl- 
mnihlan Dt^culah void of black 
rejictfriop And. ;iybfe«or Wilt’s 
wlltinguoss : tti) make qrand,. < :ui)$(ib- 
stofhtturtjd cltdWX i'edcnes ft clltnii^ 

, bi J bm- comtiiitinn ifiat I he Goihic 
nbvoi coUwlbutedito.ilie ovwcdtK- 
Jhd> First World Wur: " One cahnpt 
tortVsitoposu that (he..^hb of • Di-iich-’ 
i. '•‘yd raiighte)* May : have., been part 
of; the Inspltalion b'ehlhLi thVt world. 


weird as Hie insights It unearths. 
In tho preface, the author explains 
that she proposes to employ "n 
kind of circling in the form, as 
well - as a rhetoric of ‘curve"*. 
Accordingly, that final word pops 
up everywhere. The Gothic novel is 
a, curve out” from traditional fic- 
tion; one of its main lessons is that 
‘ you cannot grow big enough to 
avoid being rolled away around the 
curve”; sooner or later, ye A will 
be defeated l»y “ Hie curve nf the 
community” or the “curve of love, 
death, and change”. Dracula's big 
problem, it emerges, is time he 
cannot cope with ,r tfie curving uni- 
verse; his own curve out of the 
familiar phases of life while 
Frankenstein's monster sadly, rea- 
lizes “his father’s will curves to- 


ma 


By Edward Larrlssy 

PAUL A. DOVeT 
Destructive Poetics 

304pp. New York : Columbia Uni- 
vorsity Press. $21,90. 

0 231 04690 1 . 

77 : . ; . , . , , .v 

" Not only does t he not seei how 
his own * explanation * and 1 cure 1 is 
no less an evasion of the burden of 
the post and the lessons of tempor- 
ality than, those he claims, the l8tb 


Women in Love depicts n prolonged 
struggle between Gerald and BirWn 
to " get a firm hold on the surface 
of tho other’s tnnloncss, each worn 
smooth by the thousands oF yenrs of 
shaping pressure applied by a end- 
tvual accbtevype”. Grisly pieces, of 
phrasing are strewn across the 
pages: ns when wo read that Frank- 
enstein’s lonuly monstor seeks “a 
woman with whom he can triangu- 
late sufficient mental space”. Ann 
there is a groat deal of stylistic bar- 
barism : Emma and Mr Knightlqy 
are “ literally rooted, and therefore 
able to grow 

The result of tills Walpurgisnacht 
approach to criticism is appro- 
priately chilling: tho authors sub- 
jected to It must be turning ill their 
graves. 


Leave to one side the notion that about “hiimnnislic loss” or about 
“7™, 0 5 k C1 ' i c, cnn !** construe- origins, that's him accounted for- 
™ , rlle heneFits which accrue If Whitman' says sdliiAihing suffi- 
to certain poems from reitdinc them ciently gruff and breezy, how on 
with on awareness of imii&ual quail- earth can he bo suffering front 


ward his death*’. We are told 
about “the curve of Poe's imagiita- 
tion ”, Kurtz’s “curve out Hitd back 
through tho Heart of Darkness”, 
and Hie way “ Romantic poets 
dramatize the harmonic universal 
curve ”, Tho “curve of God ” comes 
in for copious commentary. And 
there are sybilline utterances nbom 
how slavery is a “straight line”, 
freedom ,f a long curve 
In addition to these curvy — If not 
loopy— goings-on, the book, like all 
authemic Gothic works, has its Inter- 
Judes of the grotesque. At Ope suph 
moment, the BrontSs—who "rode 
the Gothic machinery brilliantly”— 
are brought skidding Into Professor 
Wilt’s disquisition like -the Hell's 
Angels of Haworth. 'At another, 
we are farcically informed that 


# jl " rri.iV i- ’c i, . . u , 1 u u, V‘" ‘■'"ri.ii can ne uu fiurturjiifl iron, 

crirlf i™ ‘“mfJi.i* ^ cy » bu , t ‘ 1,e Anxloty ? By n rolutod dodgo, jf 
hi 1 n?ii? ffifi 11 . '*21 be convincing the form of tho pnom is “ open ” It 
Jlu! ,' j,u Ch n I ) ot l J. ,e how- evades the taint Df time and psy- 
ES r tt Str <?T chop iin lysis : nftor ail, it Is fell w 

SB c %8 e ? tli ? Modern, cHtlcal .do so. The “open" poets are 
vP 0 ®"?- « '* Pound, Willi mils, and Olson" who 
,10etr - v ^ich, we are tbW 


nL', t J.»-i ini j a l ll 0S S !l e 5 lai, ri 8 , the i8th Criticism is vulnerable to the first these arc -not Modernist poets. Jt s, 
* e y}* e * r .° itself | froni charge j but structuralism cannot be n bt the description of the pool* 
?? ^ 8 siiPply, -W»pt fed 'Yfith ihls. kiha of one quarrels with, so much' as the 

fl i° i of formalisni,-- On the second charge disastrous hundincsi in the use of 

il 1 i ^ aU book: .Boyd is particularly cdhddrned to 0 ttfrm like Modernism, which leads 

. much. of h is even worse, laden with arraign -Harold Bloom.' Now there here to - a spectacular “ auto- 

^M O :r ta h 8a - , u 0cr, T' , l a j ^ h0 A a j U - n ^>' (of hasbeen) much lit fa loom destruct”, (By . the way : what 
lion Is never clear. This is the kind that is Imhiahisric fliii-) inofli<Anii-i« tlie rclationsliin. nf Wimnnis. Olsoh 


. the sequence 
expresses -e: 
rumination. 
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Revelling in place 


By Patricia Craig 


ROSALIND WADE : 

Red Letter Day 
Twelve Stories of Cornwall 
253pp. William Kimber £5.75. 
07183 0377 6 

DENYS VAL BAKER: 

Rose 

A Novel of Cornwall 
172pp. William Kimber. £5.5Q. 
.07183 0357 1 ' 


It is difficult to understand why 
these works are linked so firmly, 
in their subtitles, to a locality 
whiah neither writer really makes 
palpable. Place-names, reference to 
walks in die countryside, even 
Cornish Inscriptions, are not suf- 
ficient to establish an Imaginable 
setting. In one of hor stories 
(actually about the -Scilly Islands) 
Rosalind Wade finds no more 
effective means of evoking a dis- 
tinctive atmosphere than repeated 
use of the adjective “different". 
“Different From Rumiymede Villa 
but very suitable very dif- 

ferent from our dear Park Shot 

These _ unlikely comments are 

B laced in the mouths ' of George 
enry Lewes and George Eliot, if 
you please. It Is J857— but might 
as well be 1957, or oily other 
moment hi time— arid ilie literary 
couple has come to St Mary’s after 
spending eight days cooped up in 
Penzance ; soon the future novelist 
is "revelling in the distance and 
breadth of the scene ". The expected 
comparison duly follows : “ It is so 
different from anything I ever saw 
in my home district . . . ”. The 
drunkenness of. things being 
various ? , Nothing so heady, alas. 
It is more the flatness of responses 
being preordained. 

“A Decisive Conversation” Is the 
second story la this collection which 
features George Eliot, and in it die 
unfortunate author is given a very 


stilted turn of speech, meant, T sup- 
pose, to represent Victorian form- 
ality and precision. She is also 
caught at a momentous occasion. 
Lewes is dead, and affectionate 
Johnny Cross comes bursting into 
the novelist's drawing-room. “ What 
a tribute these vast earnings are 
to your genius I ” he cries. “ Dear 
tender friend 1 *» she cries. (The 

J ill rase is taken from one of her 
etters, and inserted inappropriately 
into the imaginary dialogue.) It is 
the prelude to a proposal. Cross 
goes on : “ Yes, you were every- 
thing and more than one expected 
of the author of Romola." (Surely 
it should be that?) A romantic 
episode, indeed, in the life of an 
elderly Indy suffering from head- 
aches, nausea, a sore mouth, a stiff 
hip and a constant downfall of tears 
from the right eye. 

In the other ten stories we remain 
m the present, in a bland world 
or bungalows, manor houses, 
pageants, dinner parties, art shows, 
theatrical presentations. A Coun- 
tess Francmi or Fancini, a Lady 
Forbes-Brertt, some antique dealers, 
middlebrow authors and recent 
widows, to say nothing of the ghost 
of Mary Baker Eddy, transported 
from America as a kind of invisible 
attachment to an escritoire, are 
among the cast. Two of the stories 
are narrated by someone called, as 
fnr as I can gather, Mrs-er-Ralne. 
Two others acknowledge, somewhat 
self-consciously, that not all the 
inhabitants of Cornwall are un- 
interestingly middle class. 

The social problem exists here 
too. Debbie Dittisham (iu “Come 
ip. Burglar” — or Burgular, as it is 
spelt in the contents, title and 
running head) is a pregnant teen- 
ager ruminating on the causes of 
her distress. She is not of a serious 
cast of miud— “ When you had 
never been in a place without 
grown-ups, it was rather nice to 
make instant and heat up baked 
beans . . (standard food of the 
culturally underprivileged). Things 
end well far doling Debbie. The 

J oung schoolmaster, for whom she 
Hy down breathlessly on the music- 
room floor, comes in the eud to 
a proper sense of his responsibili- 


ties. (He is Justiu Chamers, whose 
mother went down u well in nn 
earlier story.) 

“ Red Letter Day ” concerns the 
social activities of pensioners— out- 
ings, charity work, and visits to the 
Call-In Club. Who will enjoy Mrs 
Wortham’s company for Christmas 
dinner ? — this is the burning ques- 
tion. Mr Molloy seems the prime 
contender, until he shows himself 
up for die philistine he is. Noddy — 
not the famous inhabitant of Toy- 
town, but Mrs W’s unpretentious 
landlord— wins the day. “I’ll make 
us*n apple pie ”, says the down-to- 
earth widow. 

It takes a strong theme to 
counteract the high proportion of 
awkwardness and banality in Rosa- 
lind Wade’s style, and for this 
reason the tales of the supernatural 
work best— even if the ghosts are 
often somewhat improbable. In its 
everyday aspects, Red Letter Day 
is pervaded by an air of tedium, 
resulting from an absence of sharp- 
ness ana astcingency tn the author’s 
view, 

Iu fiction. It Is usually a female 
voice that recounts the progress of 
an unembelllshcd love affair; in 
Rose Denys Val Baker has broken 
with this tradition without diverg- 
ing noticeably from the usual heart- 
felt tone. His objective is to give 
fictional shape to a series of deep 
feelings. A young man, with a per- 
fectly satisfactory and agreeable 
wife (this is the dramatic point of 
the novel) is unable to resist the 
devastating urges aroused in him 
by the tenant of his basement flat. 
“ All my life ... I had been waiting 
for Rose.” Of course, it is impos- 
sible to avoid altogether the clichds 
associated with such n situation (“ I 
can’t go on like this . . toys one 
or the other, right on cuei ; but 
tho author seem positively to revel 
Jn them. By page 136 the narrator 
has lost his head, his wife, and his 
hold on the simplest rules of gram- 
mar: "Was that perhaps the path 
for Hose and T, to travel hopefully 
forever and ever?" he wondors. 
There is truly no fine writing here 
to redeem the plot from its damag- 
ing Bkimpiness. • ' 


Through a lens darkly 


By Jaiie Bryce 

■i fc^EMwimiiiumun mi’fta 

DAMBUDZO MARECIIERA i 
Black Sunlight 

117pp. Hetoentann. £2.60. 

0 435 90237 7 

Black Sunlight is the second book 
by this young Zimbabwean- writer, 
whose collection of short stories, 
House of Hunger won the Guardian 
Fiction Prize last year. Such inv 
mediate recognition is not custom- 
arily accorded to novices, but in 
Marechera’s rase the reason Is 
understandable. His setting may be 
revolutionary Zimbabwe, but his 
narrative is firmly in the tradition 
of western existential - exploration, 
with an idiosyncratic, at times 
taunting, Joycean or Burgessian use 
of language which Infuses passion 
into* every punning word and ‘sen- 
tence. It is a darmR attempt, in a 
book barely over 100 pages, to pro- 
duce a Finnegans Wake In advance 
of a Ulyssds. 

In his use of place, Marechera is 
reminiscent of another writer-in- 
exile, Bessie Head. Both explore 
the concentrated force of individual 
feeling against a background of 
common suffering. Marechera's 
protagonist -is a photographer, 
Christian, whose chronicling of 
events constantly olirows into relief 
the question of violence. The artist 


is caught in a tension of opposites, 
takes on the personae of court 
jester, Hanging Man, cosmetician, 
and poet who dies young. Tho 
book's central concern is with the 
relationship between creativity and 
destruction, and with the gap 
between “ the intellect and mass 
terror 

It examines the possibility of an 
Individual stance in the midst of 
revolution, and seeks tqrv transform 
the nature of available .reality” 
through “the lethal impassivity o£ 
the pen and the camera lens ”. This 
attempt mirrors the essential para- 
dox on which the book is basca, tho 
image of black sunlight. It is one of 
the . author’s little jokes that this 
enigma is ultimately- explained as 
merely another revolutionary catch- 
phrase. The white of colonial 
■ oppression is embodied in Chris- 
tian's Oxfopd lover, Blanche Good- 
father; the confusion of black revo- 
lution in- the blindness of Marie, 
Christian’s wife 

In his quest for truth, Christian, 

- at the core of the novel, encounters 
his double, whom he engages in a 
long philosophical debate on the 
nature of violence. Creativity and 
sexuality are forcefully expressed 
through the power of Marechera’s 
language, in which blasphemies and 
expletives are resonantly and rhyth- 
mically intoned. In a final Incan- 
tatorv refrain, Virgil, 1 Doris Lessing, 

- Beethoven and Matisse arc con- 
scripted to lend their genius to “the 
face of negritude”, "the enticing 
myth of the African Dream”. 


Rules of the game 


Brief hauntings 


By Julia Briggs . ; 

MEG BUXTON i 
No Earthly Reason * 

192o». William Kimber. £4.95. 

01783 0117X 

Most of the stories in Mog Buxton’s 
No Earthly ■ Reason present the 
sudden and inexplicable Irruption 
of a violent. , past Into a banal 
present, aipply justifying their 'title 
m this respect. For example, a 
. stout American tourist descends, 
dririptog with fur and jowels, for 
the evening meal at a posh hotol, 
ty : V> £tod herself the victim of 
satnff ’’thotq’uglily unsavoury din- 
"E, ^Tonight fthe’s 

■’ k* 1,d ' fumblil, 8 ' with Ms 
S oars fe* mishnvqu .face- 
* Mtag with insL he fell ; upon .her 
prostrate naked form ". . The reason . 


even shorter than short stories, are 
particularly suitable. Apart fvom 
brevity, however, it is difficult to 
ioa what principle of selection is 
operating — some of the stories are 
about ghosts, others about witches, 
while the first concerns an ape ; 
several of them are folk tales. Oddly- 
Hcleu Hoke lias managed to omit 
the shortest ghost story known to 


mo: "When my companion iu the 
railway carriage abruptly askod me 
whether I believed in gnosts, I re- 

F iled ’Well— or — no.' ‘Neither do 
’ he giggled, and vanished." 


whether I believed in guests, I re- 

nltml < Wall — — nn > • Multhup 


V 8 a res ? ectl ™ r . example, a MARY WILLIAMS : 

Ghostly Carnival ' 
tlif evenlng meal at n S h’otoL Cornish- Ghost Stories, 
only ELqd herself the victim of 175pp, William Kimbir; £5.50. 
satoff/thotougiily unsavoury din- 07183 04071. . • . 

L:^T 01 Vight She’* =S=S==S^^ 
clothes ■’ his d rni« , ! b 1,18 * h,s : Mary 'Williams Is much more at: 
feeffi.vllh ''"shavan. .face- Uma ; In tha, short story .than .in- 

8 ,/ el k^W ,,err extended 'Work. dhpstly Cqmi- 

, ■ ^^/eason V ai, r collection unified' by: Its , 
1 ? aI1 lfc thRt’-rfQLtfceao; Cornish settings, enoompaasea; , >■: 
y Bomgs-On .-W -hotol-. variety. of m6ods, .froni the slight 
ainuig room Is that the rftoutl Aittertv , , ancT huniopOus-.titlfl bleed to a more 
can tourist hann$jq*^o. 

irom a fat Aobcs»>who. yfas raped possession by. the unburled dead, 


and with unremitting intensity. The 
horrors — hrllllantly described— that 
come up from the church’s broken 
pavemeut are, in the end, sub- 
ordinated to tne drama of the in- 
adequate rector, the uncommitted 
narrator, and the outcast Lizzie. 

All the stories In Intrusions seem 
to benefit from a new-found free- 
dom and expansiveness, ss well as 
a cavalier disregard Tor the conven- 
tional formulae. “The Next Glade ” 
nnd the extraordinary fantasy, "No 
Time Is Passing 11 are Imaginative 
inventions of a particularly high 
order, but there ere no makeweights 
here. Robert > Aickman’a gifts, 
always considerable, have now 
matured to the point whote he has 
unquestionably become the leading^ 
writer lb the field- 

Rosemary timperley ■ . y , s • . 
The -House of Mad Children 


By Robin Boss 

BERNARD WALLER : 

La patience 

194pp. Paris : Gallimard. 

It takes at least two to play most 
games, so when a character in a 
novel is addicted to patience, . this 
implies either a lack of sociability 
or a defect in personality and we 
may also read it, for example in 
Henry Troyat’s Le vivier • as a bint 
at some form of sexual deprivation. 
Bernard Waller, delicately but 
rather more explicitly, points tb Ki$ 
central character’s passion for soli- 
tary card games as playidg with her- 
self in more senses than one, but 


this is incidental to his main pur- 
pose. The game which allows Mar- 
guerite cfOmbre to structure 


reality, to control chance arid to 

K reserve her Integrity, lies at the 
eart of the book because it reflects 
the writer's own solitary, occupation- 
Marguerite's fantasies, Capriciously 
guided by the name given to the 

S pe of patience she is playing, obey 
e same rules ns the novel, with its 
twenty-one chapters corresponding 
to the titles of the book on Patience 
which she • discovers half-way 
through chapter ten. ■. 


Tlie writing of fiction, particu* 
larly in France, has long - been pra« 
occupied with its awn rules, 
attempting to define them much ns 
painting has repeatedly empha- 
sized the act of its creation and the 
iwn-diinoiisionnl nature of the can- 
vas. WoUer’s novel, clearly display- 
ing its inner workings, like a liter- 
ary equivalent of the Pom-pMot! 
Centre, might have ended up as just 
another appeal for the use of those 
. over- worked terms fudtgtie and 
onirique, the language-carae played 
in the dream-llke circularity of fic- 
tion reflecting faction, , 

But there Is more to La patience 
than admiration for its own Ingen- 
uity. If Marguerite, like the novel- 
ist, constructs' her own protective 
reality, she cannot ensure that it 
will remain compatible with ' tlie 

E i'ivate worlds of those around her. 

;er landlady, the Voracious Madame 
Louvc, is busy .ordering her tenants' 
Jives into a narrative which will 
-absorb Marguerite or dismiss lier 
as insane, Marguerite tries, unsuc- 
cessfully to escape. ' Finally, with 
. the , passive help of her brother, 
who Is not' above cheating at cards, 


and the rules which allow her one 
irregular move, she disposes of 
Menama Louve. recovering an isola- 


Mename Louve, recovering on isola- 
tion which turns out in the end to 
be ■ preferable to living someone 
else’s script. 


7do?*79 i^ , ^ t ' By lindsay Duguid 


from a fac^ 

w Henry i Vm*#' commissioners at 
the dissolution of the monasteries, 
surprising though tlie news may he 
. historians of that movement. 
Blseivhere ersatz history licenses a 
bronze-age warrior to violate a 
tweedy lady taking a country walk, 
and a; persecuted Saxon witch to 
drive later descendants of her Nor- 
• > ?! an fepprfissor to untimely deaths. 
**wpite all these spiritual high 
Jjnics, {there is nevertheless a cer- 
. ' soullessness in these neatly 
; vPrtdfcrable pieces. 


■; HOKE (Editor) 

: /. A thill big Collection 
£3.95. . 

, ; W1S?88 8 • 


7';i. fej/id.rprlse Qn picking up Helen 
v ’ ol 0iy> A Chilling Collec- 

Robert Herrick .and 
vr’^ffi^d^rd Tennyson listed as con- 
v, cheek-by-jowl with Ray 

Ar (hur C. Clarko. The 


■ The Bird”. There Is some repe- 
tition— -there 1 are two stories involV- : 
lug journeys to non-existent places, 
called Tumba and Gravesley respec- 
tively. Occasionally the author 
.shows too much of her hand l M An 
allegory? Perhaps .... The truth ? 
Who knows.”) but there’s some 
lively and entertaining, writing. 

ROBERT AICKMAN : 

Intrusions' 

216pp. Victor Gollancz. £6.95. 

0 575 02854 8 ... • 1 

“Alive" can hardly be the mot 
juste for the ghost stoiT, but .it is 
certainly well and being written by 
Robert Ai(;krnan, whose latest col- 
lection Intrusions is the best yet. 


The , Holts# o) Mad: £hild{en la !* 
psychic ,,tbrz)ler .based^.pn The^uo- 
llkfely prdmisfe that: ■ fwd- • eldorfy; 
ecceatrlc and unqualified ladies 


top. is that this is a volume 
for? with a very short edn* 


f. : '(50 poems, ' being 


thirty years ago. Its centrepiece, 
“ The Breakthrough ", certainly in- 
vites comparison with that great 
(greatest?) master nf the form* in 
its combination of supernatural 
events with a deeply felt human 
tragedy that unfolds slowlyi subtly, 


ecceatrlc and unqualified ladies 
might be entrusted with total res- 
ponsibility for the care and educa- 
lion of six maladjusted children. Of 
different racial types, the children 
are fascinatingly beautiful, as well, 
as conveniently free I pom bucH 
familiar but unroniantic complaints 
as eczema or. incontanencc. 
Operating as a group, they menace 
the adults with threats and psycho- 
tic behaviour, driving one to a ner- 
vous breakdown, another to alcohol- 
ism and sudden death. Rosemary 
Timperley’s intention*— to show that 
even well-meaning adults dan be 
dangerous to unstable children, and 
that such children cannot always 
control their own violence— are 
worthy, but the .'characters are 
closer to fictional stereotypes than 
to psychological oase-histojjes. and 
the book’s main strength. lies in its,, 
suspense and momentum, well sus- 
tained co the last. There ore 
touches of the unknown— people 
emanate good or . bed vibes, pre- 
sences can be invoked by concen- 
trated thought— but the story never 
really strays beyond {the bounds of 
passible Improbabilities. . . , .. 


NICOLA -THORNE : 

The Perfect. Wife and Mo|her • 
250pp. Heine mann. £6.95. - 
0 434. 77902 4 . . ., ■■ 

Twenty years ago Ruth Harrow gave 
up her history degree to marry 
Geoffrey end settle down. Now 
thirty-eight, she lives In some com- 
fort with a husband and three well- 
spaced children In the provincial, 
town of Eger ton. Ruth is obviously 
ripe for an adventure and practised 
novel readers will not be surprised 
to leant that within the next 200-odd. 
pages she experiences bath higher 
education and- adultery. ...•■■■ 
Whed the 1 rattier botieihinn 
Lazars : move ■ In next door, 
dangerous free-thinking Ideas waft 
over the hedge. Exposed, seemingly 
for th^ first . time, to notions of 
Women’s * L-ib, . Ruth enrols 3t th® 
university as a mature snident, 
takes to wearing jeans and neglects 
to duit thd bannisters at home. This 
seriously upsets her family (“ You 
don’t seem to care anymore") and 


she gives up- her! degree and. starts 
an aff o|r,.' with' AntM Lazar, the hus- 
band next dour. Adtal is a pros* 
perous qntreprenout- in codtrfcst- to; 


most of the Hai'rowS* friends ( who 
tend to be solicitors. He. is attrac- 
tive but unreliable and the affair 
ends soon after he has made Ruth 
aware of her body for tho first time. 

As a - result of these upheavals 
Ruth .sees her family and friends 
in a new light. Geoffrey appears 
pauuchy and .red-faced, her slater- 
in-law predatory, and everyone 
seams to be taking to drink. . She 
discovers that her- eldest son is 
sleeping with the Lazars’ precocious ' 
daughter and that-hor youngest son 
is sniffing- glue. At this point the- 
Lazars announce that they era - 
moving back to London (Antal's - 
business ventures have not been 
successful) and things can slowly 
return to normal vtftS sores Healed 
and. the bannisters dusted again. 

The Perfect Wife and Mother 1 is 
a neatly plotted, caijtloqarjr tale but 
the ideas it deals with . are. not very . 
challenging. Ruth's flirtation -with 
freedom, does not lead • her ■far /' 
astray and. it is dear. j(com the start 
that all will end safely IE riot 
happily- A further' weakuess Is (he : 
unconvincing' picture df life- in 
Eger ton. The Conservative ' Club 
dances, one good restaurant end . 
the "local university” are Strangely . 

. unconvincing, and Ruth heraelc 
.(wall-cut tweeds, Weekly visits' to 
thb . hairdM^seiO ; reads -like an 

.{examiplar- of. English;. ; womanhood 

. fori'.fqreigu ituddncs.:' - i! ' '■> 



